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PART 1. 


EGYPT IN 1884, 


Caro 
London to Pert-Said. 


Sed September 1884.—1 arrived at 
the Liverpool St, Station (London) at 
11-42 a.m. and = found Henry 
8. King’s man waiting with my pess- 
age ticket. Hed settled down ina 
carriage, which was quite full, when 
I saw my friend Mr.G.8,V. Fits- 
Gerald (later on Sir Gerald Seymour) 
arrive. 1 got ont, leaving the Inggnge 
where it was, and we found another 
compartment. He gave me some very 
good advice and I mean to follow it, 

We got to the steamer Maloa in 
due tio. Iwas introdoced to Sir 
Charles Wilson ‘(later on General) by 
Mr. Fits-Gerald, 

T have been altotted the Senior Gi- 
ver’s cabip, which is very good and 
roomy ; the only defect being that it 


istoonear thesheep-fuld and the kennels. 
I shall be able to change it, if it is in- 
convenient, when we get to Gibraltar, 
The gonior | Gfiicer, Mr. G. Langborne, 
is a nice fellow. We have 
several cupboards with sll kinds 
of things in them, there are also in 
the oxbin a very good writing-table, 
several telescopes, binoculars, lamps, 
candlesticks. chet of drawers, 
Jnpanese fans, brackets, pigeon-holex, 
and a solitary picture, a photograph of 
a Japanese scene, It is wonderful 
how many things can be comparsed 
into a small cabin, There are numbers 
of pegs for garments, nuts for hats, etc. 
So much for my cabin, now for the 
steamer. It is of moderate size, gross 
tonnage, 2959 tons, regixtered tonnage 
1697 tons, 361ft. Gin. long, 39ft. 
broad and 29ft. deep. The Captain’s 
name is A. W. Adamson. 

Sir Charles Wilson introduced me to 
Captain Childers, the son of the Cabi- 
net Minister, who is going out to 
Egypt on Lord Wolscley’s Stuff. 

‘We had some difficulty in arranging 
our places at the dinner table, I got a 
seat next to Sir Charles, and very near 
bis cabin. We talked on different 
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subjects. He is very diplomatic ard 
thoughiful. He told me this afternoon 
about his travels in the East, with my 
friend the Jate Prof. Palucr 1 also 
had a chat with the Captain, who sits at 
the dinner tubie not far from me. 

It is 10 p.m. LT have just finished a 
letter to my uncle telling him that I 
have started for Egypt, another to my 
yyp asking him to send my letters from 
‘‘unbridge, to King & Co, The pilot 
lenves at 5 a.m., with the letters. The 
sea is very calm, I shall retire to bed 
after a short walk on deck. 

4th Sept.—Rose ; had coffee, shaved, 
dressed and strolled on deck ; but did 
not feel well. so returned to my cabin 
and apent the ret of the time in 
bed. 2... .. Very unpleasant sea- 
sickness. I continue taking meals, ox 
Iwas tanght hy former experience of 
myself and others, that starvation is 
no cure for sea-sickness. 

Sir Charles met meon deck later 
and we inquired after each other’s 
health. He isa very good sailor. 

Sth Sept.—Still ia bed, Sir Charles 
kindly looked me up. I was not at all 
sea-sick after lunch. Vinegar and 
lime-squash have helped in the cure. 
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6th Sept.—Much better this morning, 
Sir Charles again e:me to -ee me. Very 
good of him. I got up, shaved, 
dressed and went on deck, and 
to lunch. Finished The House on 
the Marsh. Is can hardly be cal- 
led 4 first rate novel, It ix a 

«The rea bas been 
un on former days. The 
sunset was rather pretty. 

The 2nd class passengers vit and talk 
just ontside my cabin. They are rather 
a noisy lot at times, but their ways 
amuse me. They sing out of tune and 
Jangh boisterously While 1 am writ~ 
ing (10. p, im.) they are singing 
three Blind Mice. Listen{ they are imi~ 
tating the baylamb! Now they are sing- 
ing Hearts of Ouk,\ need not say more,— 
give play to your own fancies. It isa 
pity they have no musical instrament. 
The Saloon passengers have a piuno, 
and this evening we had some good 
music; a young lady with no talent for 
music, however, inflicted her songs on 
Us. 

8th Sept—We arrived at Gibraltar 
about 3 in the afternoon. Ttcoka 
walk to the post-office, posted a letter 
and then walked further on to the 
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fruit markel, bought some grapes, and 
saw the town. It ie nota picturesque 
town and one notices the same design- 
less irregularity about it as in English 
towns. The rows of houses ron in 
crooked lines. The place sevens to be 
well adnpted for military purposes. It 
is a very good rock for a fortress, I 
need hardly say more sbout it. We 
put down some passengers and took 
aboard several others, chiefly Military 
men going to Egypt. 

As most people had gone out to see 
the town we dined at 7 instead of 
6-30 p.m, 

Expected to weigh anchor at 7; but 
as there were severul horses to 
be taken on board we did not leave till 
past 9, Read Benthum's Penal Code, 

9th Sept.—The sea is calm. I have 
finished Bentham’s Penal Code. 1 have 
also made favourable progress with Misa 
Braddon’s Viren, lent to me by 
Langborne. no ey 

10th Sept.—Very calm weather. I 
have finished Vicen. There is nothing in 
it which can be called naive, vor is it 
instructive, but it ia in very good 
taste. m 

They have started Cricket on board. 
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T have had several interesting convers 
sations with Sir Charle-, He has been 
to India. He has been giving me a good 
deal of information ubout Egypt and 
Turkey, some of which I knew before ; 
but a good deal was fresh to me. 

12th Sept.—We got te Malta this 
afternoon about 2-3). Saw the 
Governor’« paluee, ths frmows churches 
and other pince:, I rather like the 
town. The fr uves are all of stcne 
ond well built, the streets are not bad, 
although at present onder repairs. The 
inhabitants of Malta, especially the 
women, have a peculiar dress. There 
area great many beggars about the 
churches. Fruit is very cheap. 
Heaps of pedlars came on board to 
rell their things ; they are very obtrns- 
ive, 

I finished Polleck’s Land Laws, 
which I commenced yesterday. It is 
an interesting histery of the Engli-h 
Taw of Real Property. Read n few 
pages of a Frevch book by Dupont, 
called La Viellesse de Mazarin, which 
I bought this afternoon at Malia. 

We weighed anchor at abont 9-45. 

43th Sept.—Read Mazarin in_ the 
moraing and took up Mackenzie Wal- 
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lace’s book on Epypt snd the English 
question in the afternoon. It is very 
interesting, and one of the most impar- 
tin} books on the subject T have read. 
It contains a great den} of sound rea- 
soning and good advice. The style 
is lively, and one wishes there were 
more books like it. Ihave finished 
all the parts which interested me. 

15th Sept.— Everything as usual. I 
played two games of che-x with a fel- 
low-pasrenger in the afternoon, and have 
made the acquaintance of Major Creagh, 
who is going to join Lord Wolseley’s 
Staff. lo is a first rate companion. 

Iwas talking fo Sir Charles about 
Egypt and disenssed the following 
reforms? — 

1. Paper Currency. 

2. Income-tax on foreigners. 


3. Election of Cadies on the same 
ey stem as Panches in the Indian village 
community. 

4, Religion brought to bear on the 
slave question. 

5. The advisability «£the Arabic 
Press publishing articles on social re- 
form, 


There are four things which I think 
onght to be stopped in Egypt :— 

1, Usury, 

2. The Korbash. 

3. The Liquor Traffic. 

4. Gambling. 

I6th Sept.—We got to Port Snid 
early this morning. As they were 
coaling, I went on «hore, Port Said 
is not an attractive place, there are 
some very good houses ocenpiel by 
different firms and a Jarge building 
where the Britizh troops are quartered, 
The neighbourhood of the Canal is 
aundy, and lacks interest. We bad to 
stop for steamers coming from Suez 
and did not make much way. I am 
getting tired of the ship, There is a good 
deal of music every night which 
soothes one’s brain but I am too anxious 
to get to Cairo and ree my father, 
hence the songs have lost their novelty, 

17th Sept—We are still 20 milea 
or more from Suez and the chances are 
we shall not reach our destination till 
to-morrow. 

Thave finished La Viellesse de Maza- 
rin, which I had Seft balf read;as a 
fellow-passenger borrowed it from me. 


18th September —We arrived at 
Suez this morning, but did not land 
till past three, when I forwarded a 
telegram to father at Cairo and took a 
room at the Suez Hotel. Did not do 
much sight-seeing. I posted a letter to 
Syed Abmed Khan and though the post 
office was near the hotel, did not find 
it till after some search. 

There are several things which [I 
note down as Egyptian first impressions, 
perhaps they are small matters ; but 
they have a great deal of significance. 

I was sitting on the balcony of the 
Sues Hotel, when over a dozen Bri- 
tish roughs, I presume, going to Aus- 
tralia, and an Egyptian guide, took a 
boat in front of the hotel, to return to 
the steamer. This guide, so he said, 
had been showing them over the town, 
for 4 hours and they had promised to 
subscribe among themselves to pay his 
wages. The poor fellow was guing 
round, asking every oue to give him 
something, but no one: seemed inclin- 
ed to put « penny in his hand for 
a long time; after a great deal of idlo 
talk he managed to collect 1s. 3d. 

Arother party, evidently of a 
like nature, came up; one of tho 
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men exchanged harsh words with 
some Eyyptians and then pushed one 
of them a foot deep in water 
und,when the push was returned, be 
became furions, A man on shore 
shonted ont, ‘* knock him down,”? It 
was fortunate that, the traveller himeelf 
was more sensibly than his adviser. 
Tke boatmen wanted to be paid; but 
some uf the men would not pay up; 
the boatmen refused to go on. After 
xome talk they went off, but I do not 
know what was tho rezalt of thequarrel. 


19th September—l was up early 
and after breakfast SCarted for the 
station, The Egyptian Railway officials 
are more talkative than I have reen 
elsewhere, Booking luggage is a diffi- 
cult task and I left it to my porter, 
who succeeded, after much jabbering. 
The journey and the dust were exac.ly 
aa described by Mackenzie Wallace in 
his book on Egypt. 

Arrived st Cairoat 5 p.m. Father and 
Major Ross were at the station, I was 
very glad to see my father ; if was very 
kind of the Major to havecome. I 
went to th> New Hotel, where my father 
was staying and took a room there, It 
is @ nice place, more about it anon. 


PART I. 
At Cairo. 
(19th September.) 


Mr. Gibson called upon my father 
and I waa introduced to him. We had 
to go out to Lord Northb cok’s dinner 
at Sir Evelyn Baring’s, for which £ 
dressed in time, There were over a 
dozen guests, 


T eat next to Mr. Justice Sheldon- 
Amos. When wo entered into conver+ 
sation, he told me that he too was a 

Jantab—a Clare man. Hix Lordship’s 
Secretary, Copt. Beaumont, bad 
spoken to me before dinner and we had 
more conversation during the course 
of the evening. His Lordship was 
kind enough to say, that he intended to 
goto the Pyramids and that I thould 
form one of the party. ‘ I thanked His 
Lordship for the honour, 


After dinner I talked with several 
others of the party. Sie Evelyn was 
kind enongh to talk to me alone for o 
time on the baicony and asked me about 
my slay in England and at Cambridge. 
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Later on, his Lord-hip, Sir Evelyn 
Buring, and my father hed some confid- 
ential conversation in the room, while 
the oihers were on the baleony. I 
acted ag interpreter. At my father’s 
request, his Lordship sent a teiegram to 
Lord Kimberley, asking bim to send 
the printed reports of some Privy 
Council cases. 


After ten every one said ‘ good bye.’ 


My bedroom looks over the garden 
and is airy, having a baloony in front. 
When the window is open, it k eps nice 
and cool. The mozquitos are very 
large here. 


I got several ‘otters on my erriva 
here ; some were from English friends, 
others from India, re-directed from 
Cambridge. 


201h Sept.—Went with Mr. Shel- 
don-Amos to the Appellate Court, of 
which he is a jndge. Before going en 
the bench he took us to the private 
room of Ismail Yousry Pacha, who 
was reclining on an cttoman, and offered 
un coffee and cigarettes, There seemx 
to he too much coffee drinking and 
smoking hee. There were four other 
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judges besides Mr. Amos on the bench, 
the Ubief being Ismail Yousry Pacha. 
‘Three other officials eat on one side of 
the table, a court crier and some 
policemen completed the establishment. 

‘The proceedings were rather tedious. 
Father sat with the judges. Several 
criminal cases were heard, the whole 
affair being somethings follows: — 

Men were brought before the Court 
and after some preliminary questions, 
pointed out their advocates, The wit- 
nesses were brought before the Court 
aud put in the witness box, all together, 
and the usual questions asked.One of the 
officials sitting on the extreme left read 
some papers. The advocates pleaded. 
Case over. Judgment to be delivered 
after all the cases had been heard, 

The crier of the court every now and 
then made a noize, resembling the hiss 
of a cobra, (siss!) to keep the court 
quiet; but there. mas east! a donkey 


somewhere in hbourhood, 
which persisted in ae om rom time to 
time. 


Why ,do not the adyccates avoid 
looking ‘shabby? 

We returned and lunched at the 
hotels afterwards, I translated memo 
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from Urdu into English and went with 
father to Sir E. B’s, 

Sir E. Baring kindly read it and gave 
a letter for H. E. Nubar Pasha, enclo.- 
ing the memo and asked father to call 
the next day at 11 a.m., at the Ministry. 

After this, father left ; but I remained 
to see Captain Beaumont, with whom 
I bad some business, returning to the 
hotel shortly afterwards. We went to 
see Major and Mra. Ross at Colonel 
Monorieff’s house, formerly, Muztnm 
Pacha’s, I presented to bera small 
plate, bought at Gibraltar, andjwe had 
very pleasant conversation. Some 
visitors came in, among them being Mr. 
Law, one of the judges in an Hgyp- 
tian Court, and Monsieur Martel, the 
same who was on board the ‘‘Malwa.”” 
I was introduced to Colonel Moncrieff. 
Thad heard a great deal about him 
from the Rosses. Major Ross came 
out for a drive with us and we went a 
good long way, past the palace, where 
Lord Wolseley was putting up. We 
drove through a pretty garden, which 
belonged to some rich Italian. He 
spends a good deal of money on it and 
the house is more like a Royal seat 
than a merchant's house. Thore 
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is a pretty tower close to the house, an 
excellent place for sitting out in the 
evening. The gardens were well kept, 
hat to my mind unnecessarily large, 
unless it was the owner’s object to make 
a profit out of them. We walked 
with Mojor Ross to his house, return- 
ing by a new route, making a tour of 
the Evbekieh gardens and seeing new 
streets. 


21st September:—-A short while 
after tea this morning, father had « 
visit from Ismail Yousry Pacha: con- 
versation turned on the cases he bad 
been deciding the day before, At 11 
a.m.; we wert tothe Ministry to call 
upon Nubar Pacha and delivered Sir 
Evelyn Buaring's jetter. 


It will be interesting to ray a few 
words about the offices. The house is 
renched by passing .a gate-way and 
porch. Mounting a few steps, we come 
to the chief hall, used for no special 
purpoee, the staircase bifurcating, one 
flight going to ‘he right and the other 
to the left, both leading to the sume 
place. The corridors were Jarge aud 
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airy; bata trifle dark. Marble was 
largely employed in the buildings. 

We passed another room and then 
& third, which led into a» Committee 
room ; on one side was Nubar’s private 
room —at any rate he received us there— 
a large and lofty apartment with sofas, 
chairs and two nice black-wood tables. 
There sits Nubar, with a thoughtful 
brow, of middle height, a little too 
stont for an active politician, His head 
large, his hair grey, moustaches thick 
and complexion spoilt by a network of 
red veina, too conspicuous on his cheeks. 
He shook hands with ns and spoke a 
few words in Englirh, then he read the 
memo end the accompanying letter, 
sent for one uf his subordinates and 
requested him to answer them. He 
excused himself by saying that the 
Khedive bad sent for him. After say- 
ing good-bye to him, we went for farther 
information to the rooms of Boutros 
Pacha Ghaly, The Pacha knew 
English and we made friends with him. 
He iasure to thrive under the pat- 
ronage of the British Government if he 
keeps hia counsel and does not lose 
his balance. My account will be 
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incomplete, if I omit mentioning that we 
had coffee and cigarettes everywhere, 
I wish they would not drink eo much 
coffee and smoke so mavy cigareites. 
for their own sake, if not for the 
sake of their visitors. They become 
a nuisance when taken everywhere, 
and at every hour. 

With a letter for the Judges of the 
Court of First Instance, we returned to 
the hotel and had tunch, I went to the 
Agency at 3, saw Captain Beaumont and 
asked him if there were any orders of 
Lord Northbrook’s or Sir E. Baring’s 
to be communicated to father. 

Shortly afterwards we started to 

ay some calls. Deputy-Commissary- 
Goeral H. J. Wilkos Commie: 
* pariat Staff Officer, who lives in the 
Place de !’Opera, was the first we went 
to see. His apartments are on the 
top floor of a large house. Lovely 
wiew from the baloony of the roads 
below. e 


Mrs. Wilkinson was in the room 
when we entered, and the General in- 
troduced us to her. After a short time, 
a daughter of the house came in and 
we were introduced. Nice people. 
Have never been to India. 
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They bave “‘At Home” dances on 
‘Wedne«day evenings and Mrs, Wilkin- 
son said she would rend us cards. 


We left cards at Mr. J. R. Gibeon’s 
Club (Khedivial). Then proceeded to 
the house of the Governor of Cairo. 
Coffee and cigarettes again; but it was 
surprising that the Governor Limrelf 
did not have either. After a brief talk, 
returned to the hotel, left the carriage 
and went to the Exbekich Garden. Very 
nice plave. The trees are delightful, 
there ia a smal] Jake ond cafés abound 

I was writing this diary (8-30 p.m.) 
when 9 visitor, Mr. Beaman, was 
announced. I received him. He 
iurned out to be the editor of the 
Times of Egypt. I sapologired on- 
father’s behalf, and he for the costume 
in which he had, come in, I crderea 
coffee for him, and we ea talking on 
different topios for some time. I took 
care to turn the course of conversation 
a0 that, he may not put any awkward 
questions to me. 

Later op, before going to bed, I 
went out on the baleony. Saw another 
person walking, we entered into conver- 
eation and he turned out to be the 
Consul of Suskin, Mr. Baker. 
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‘Woe talked about the Egyptian Code, 
which he very much disapproved of, as 
being too complicated for the wants of 
the people, He is alao strongly against 
the spitulations, Said he had 
sun-etroke at Suakin, and so had come 
here ; he was soon going to Suez and 
thenoe to Suakin. 


22nd Sept.—After breakfast I went. 
ont to iny some writing materials. At 
11 the Governor of Cairo called. I 
asked him, what he thought of the 
moneylertders and the Fellaheen? He 
seemed to think that the beat way of 
stopping the Fellaheen falling into the 
hands of the usurers was by making the 
taxation light. I asked him about 
Savings Banks. He said there wera 
none, 


wo the Agency. rd Northbrook 
reed about the* Lai Courts, 
whgme father had been the day-before- 
Femardey; and at , breakfast, Lord 
lorthbrook gave a vary good account 
the impression which the Imam 
faarah at Lucknow made upon him, 
and how he found all the beautiful 
chandeliers stored up in a single 
place without any order. 
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Conversation then turned on the mos- 
ques in India, as compared to those in 
Egypt. His Lordship asked whether 
my father had yet seen the Cadi, and 
afterwards bis Lordship brought a paper, 
with the names of many Pashas written 
on it and gave it to me to take down. 
The excellent luncheon was soon over. 
After saying good-bye to his Lordship 
and Sir E. Baring we returned. Here 
isa copy of the list of names :— 

H, , Charie€ Pacha. 

H. EB, Sabit Pacha, who was Ins~ 
pector-General of Provinces in Lower 
Eyypt and Director in Upper Egypt. 

H. E. Omer Latfi Pacha, who was 
Inspector-General, Upper Egypt and 
Governor in Lower Egypt. 

H. 5B, Ali Moubarak Pacha, who 
was Minister of Public Worka aud 
knows all abont irrigation. 

. H, EB, Haider Pacha, who is one of 
the best notables and a land cultivator 
in Lower Egypt. 

Chiekh-il-Abbassi. 

Chiekb-il-Islam. ~ 

-Said-abd-il-Baki-il-Bakri 

Moula Effendi, the Grand Cadi 
(dudge). 
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At 3-30, we started fo pay some 
calla, First we went to see General 
Dormer, who is living in the house 
which Sie A. Colvin cocupied when he 
was in Cairo. He is a typical soldier 
anda very good man for his work. 
We had hardly been many minutes 
there, when Sir C. W. Wilson came in, 
with his uniform on. He looks much 
betier in it than in mufti; he said he 
was going off to-morrow. I wished 
him a happy time daring his absence 
from Cairo. I asked him if he had 
any engagement in the evening. He 
said he had, so I could not ask him to 
dine with us, 


We next went to Ismail Yousry 
Pasha’s house. He is building a 
splendid houee and at present occupies 
rather a small one. We were shewn 
into a room which was at the time being 
used by the children, who were 
having their lessons. The Pasha was 
shaving and so we had to wait 
for a short time. The teacher gave 
{@ave to the children and himself went 
away. The beggar seemed to be very 
ill-tempergd and had a whip near him. 
I wonder whether it came down often 
on the plump cheeks of the little ones, 
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or like Dr. Parr, he only contented 
himself by ‘“‘inflicting his eye” upon 
them. (His eyes were a caution!) 
The little ones,who had gone away, 
returned and kissed our hands. 

The Pasha came in and after some 
conversation he took us over his new 
house, showing us the different parts. 
It will be a grand bonse when finished. 
I dropped a few compliments in’ the 
course of the interview. I have taken 
o fancy to his children. 

‘We then went on to see Chefk Bey, 
the Procureur-General, a very nice 
and intelligent man, who lives in a 
very nice house. I shall try 
and get to know him better. 
Untess I turn out to be a false 
prophet, he will rise high in the 
Khedivial service. We stopped a very 
long time at Uhefik’s house and so 
could not pay any more calls as we 
had intended. He is coming to us 
to-morrow at 11 a.m. 

‘We retarned, and before dinver, I 
sent all my lettera to England, and 
wrote a few notes on my father’s ac- 
count. 

I asked Mr. A. Baker, in father’s 
name, to come and take coffee with us 
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after dinner. He did so and we talked 
about different things, 

Later on when I was writing in my 
bed-room, Baker came in and we went 
out to walk on the balcony. I after- 
wards went to his room, where he 
shewed me some copy-books of Arabic 
exercises, which he had been purchas- 
iug tor his son, 

23rd Sept.—I went to the Agency 
totake orders for the day. Asked 
Major MacDonald to put me up for 
the Khedivial Club and he promised to 
do so. I asked him to Jend mea copy 
of the English translation of the 
Capitulations. He went and looked for 
it in the Library, but there was no 
copy there. He recommended me to 
try the Library of the Consulate. 

Went to the Boulak Maureum, and 
saw a great many Egyptian things. 
An Egyptian Antiquarian alone can 
give an elaborate account of them ; the 
collection though. imperfect,is a valuable 
one. The house in which the Museum 
now ix, stands in a very bad quarter of 
the town and is not Jarge enough to hold 
all the thjngs conveniently. It is under 
the management of two Europeans. I 
wonder why they do not charge any ad- 
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mission fee. I asked Chefik Bey about 
it when he came to-day. He said that 
the attendance was not very lsrge, and 
there would not be a largeincome. At 
present, the foreigners are the most 
numerous Visitorr, cod a3 much as can 
be got out of them ought to be realised. 
This is the Continental policy. 
Returned before 11 a.m. Father was 
reading the Egyptian Codes and wait~ 
ing for Chefik Bey, who came at the 
appointed time and brought with him 
the papers connected with some crim- 
inal oases. It took us nearly two 
bours to go throvgh the files, Here 
follows a brief eketch of the proces by 
which important cases are decided, 
On February 20th, a fellow was arrest- 
ed by a police constable, who took 
him to the Inspector, who took down 


Then the Mudir writes » note on the 
report of the Police and sends it to the 
Procureur, who sees that everything is 
Jegally done, and sends it on witha 
few lines to the Judge d’Instraction. 
There the accused and witnesses are 
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‘emmoned and examined. Medical 
opinion duly taken. The witnesses 
have their evidence read and fix their 
goals, : 

The Judge d’Instraction sends the 
ease back to the Procureur, to ray 
whether he agroes or disagrees. After 
receivirg the papers from the Judge 
d’Instruction,tbe Procurenr informs the 
prisoner, that he will be tried on such 
and such a date. This brings us to 
the 17th March. 

The Procureur endorses his opinion, 
and demands the verdict of the Cours 
of First Instance, a Tcjtunal composed 
of 3 Judgee, (2nd April). 

The case is bronght before the Court 
(2nd examination of witnesses), Then 
comes the sentence of 3 years’ imprison- 
ment delivered on 2nd April. 

The Procureur asks him, whether 
he is ‘‘ contented” with the sentence. 
He says. ‘‘No”. 

“On 5th Juve he ig asked why he is 
not contented. The ‘case goes to the 
Appellate Court. The Procureur writes 
to the prison-Keeper, to send the prisoner 
to Cairo, if he happens to be in the 
Provineed, as the case has gone to the 
Appellate Court, in the capital. 
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The Procnreur’s opinion on the 
former decision is recorded. 

The case before the Mourt. Ono 
judge ont of 5 is allowed about three 
days or so toget up the case and to 
give an idea of it to his colleagues at 
the sitting. 

Judgment. The case thus lasted from 
February 20th to 22nd July. 

‘We lunched together and talked on 
different subjects. Very ‘jolly man,” 
as Lord Northbrook said once of Uhehk 
Bey. Says, he was educated in 
“Suisse”, at ‘‘ Zurich,’ knows 
‘mathematics’ well and has published 
some works in Arabic. 

About 3-15 p.m, returned the call 
of Mr. Main, the Consal of Damietta, 
staying in the New Hotel; then left 
cardson Major Green, then returned 
the call of Mr, Gitson. My father also 
went to write his name in the Khed- 
ive’s Book. He then went to see the 
Grand Cadiand I returned to the 
hotel, As the Cadi was not at home 
father returned soon afterwards, and 
we went out for a drive through the 
Muski Bezaar, the Shoe-market, the 
Copper-market and some cther bazaars. 
The houses and shops around were 
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interesting ; but not picturesque enough 
to attract one who was not an anti- 
quarian connoisseur, 


What shall I say of the people ? 
Cairo, uo donbt, is a place 
where a great deal of money changes 
hands ; but somehow people do not 
seem tobe so well off as they 
ara in European Capital towns—I am 
at this moment thinking of Paris 
and London, Things have quite a 
differeat aspect here; even between 
modern and old quarters of Cairo 
there is a vast differonce. The poor, 
who ocoupy the Egyptian quarters, 
seem to have some thing triste in their 
appearance, which makes a man pity 
their state, During the course of our 
drive we passed a funeral procession, 
its chief characteristics being the pre- 
senceof a large number of women, 
little boys and old men, The roads were 
not quite so well kept as might have 
been expected, a great many passers-by 
and animals coming in the path of the 
carriages. 

24th Sept.—After 9 a.m. visitors 
came to see my father, among them 
Mons. Andris, a Tadge of the Court of 
First Instance, Made an appointment 


with him, to take us to his Court, to- 
morrow at 9 a.m, 


A little past ten went to call upon 
Mr. Sheldon Amos, one of the Judges 
of the Appellate Court, with whom we 
had an appointment ; were imroduced 
to Mrs. Amos, who is of very great 
help to her husband, as I found out 
even after a single visit. She knows 
Bir Rowland sad Lady Wilson, my 
Cambridge friends, and Miss B, A. 
Manning of London, They were very 
polite, and for the first time we esca] 
the ceremony of taking coffee,—rather 
glad—They live in English fashion. 
He leat me two law books (Egyptian 
Codes) in Freneh, und Mra. A. pressed 
me to borrow some more books; but 
as Idid not want any more at tho 
time, J said I would come again for 
them, 

Poor Justice Amos has been suffering, 
from ophthalmia, and his eye-sight is 
weak. He has also had some kind of 
fever and has lost all bis hair; but he 
is getting all right. He was a profesror, 
and must be clever. Cannot guess his 
age, but he must be pretty old. The 
house in which the Amos’s live is sita- 
ated next to Shepherd’s Hotel. 
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‘We returned at 11-30., when father 
had another appointment with Chefik 
Bey, and had to wade through some 
files (dociers) of the Court of First 
Tnstance. 


‘We had breakfast tugether and then 
started work and went on till nearly 
2-30 p.m, I had to attend all the time 
father was going through the papers. 

My father had an appointment with 
Gibson, to go to the Boulak Musuem. 
At 3 father went off with him. I went 
to see Sir. BE. B. to find ont if there 
‘was any work for me to do. On the 
way I want with Consul Baker to thé 
Khedivial Club. Major MacDonald 
Sir E. Baring’s Military Seoretarymasd 
Kindly put up my name for it, 

Sir E. Baring interviewed me im tua 
private room (He kindly offered ma .& 
cigaretto—he smokes the very best 
tobacco}—he asked me about the 
work we had been doing and made 
some kind remarks, referring to the 
good impression which father’s inter- 
view with the Khedive had produced, 
end expressed a hope that, my father 
would see the Cadi and the Shiekh- 
ul- Masheikh soon. Sir E. Baring is 
extremely polite. He selects the right 
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sort of men, commands respect and gets 
through work quickly; his tact and 
political wisdom are undoubted. He 
dresses in very good taste, gives excell- 
eut dinners and breakfasts and his 
house is beautifully furnished. The 
Baring 4 are trained business men. He 
has an inexhaustible store of choice 
anecdotes, 


We went to see Dr. Crookshank, the 
head of the Jail Department, who lives 
in Ali Febmi’s house, renowned for the 
meetings held by the partisans of the 
National cause, daring Arabi Pasha’s 
yevolotion of 1882; a nice house ard 
now well furnished. I do not 
know how much it has been 
altered. On return we found Col. 
Mouocrieff's cards at our hotel. He 
came again a few minutes later on, and 
had achat. Mrs. Ross was angry, 
because we had not been to see her 
since the Major’s departure. We asked 
the Colonel to kindly explain to her 
why we had not been able to call upon 
her. After dinner the editor of the 
Mivat-ul-Shark (a newspaper) and an- 
other man with him camein. At 9-45 we 
went to Mrs, Wilkinson’s “‘At Home,” 
Iknew several people there and was 
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introduced to Major and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, who live in this hotel (New Hotel). 
Col. H. J. Wilkinson is a tall soldier- 
like Englishman, with military 
moustache and a shaved chin; he is the 
head of the Commissariat Department, 
He has a son, in the Army, pow at 
Madras (Indin), He does not talk in 
an affected military manner. Would 
make s good General under ordinary 
circumstances, and is adapted for his 
Present ephere, 

Mrs. Wilkinson is a charming 
motherly sort of lady, a pretty mother 
of many cbildrer. She is one of thosey 
who are half a century behind the times, 
not interested in politics or other affairs 
of this world, except household ones 
quite understand, she is an exerllent 
mother, She is very obliging. We left 
about 11-30. 

25th Sept.—The editor of the Al- 
zaman (a newspaper) and another friend 
with him, came at 8 a.m., to talk about 
their paper. They ssid it had no 
circulation in India and wanted recom- 
mendation. 

At 9 p.m. Mons. Andris came and 
we went to the Court with him. Ido 
not know what to say of the Courts? 


Onur carriage has got safely to the 
Law Courts, we have been deposited on 
the Egyptian sand, entered  honse of 
an indescribable architecture, go up 
some stairs and are shewn into a large 
room, with lots of heavy armehairs, 
huge tables, mirrors on the walls, and 
a clock somewhat in a corner. This is 
the Council room, There are some 
Judges already present. M. Andris 
introdaces Mons. Grelle and bis other 
colleagne:, we have that ‘ immortal 
cup of coffee’ again. I have become 
quite a coffee-drinker in this country. ‘ 

We then enter the private room of 
the President of the Court. It is smaller 
than the room we hav¢just been to, 
bat in England it would be considered 
‘a large one, even making an allowance 
for the size and weight of the President 
des Judges. Iam going to describe 
‘Monsieur le President. Let the reader 
beware. There have been many of 
that title. Heis fsir for an Egyptian, 
has rather a freckled face, his lips are 
not the pink of perfection, rather pout- 
ing and thick. His Arabic is not 
choice. More coffee here. Then we 
went on the Bench, composed of three 
Judges, one of whom,Mr. Greile knew 
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no Arabic, Every now and thea the 
President had to tel! him about the 
case. I was afraid we should have to 
stay there long; but fortunately, the 
Judges did aot feel inclined to have a 
long sitting and despatched all the work 
ina very short time. Some of the 
cages were sent to the Judge Sommair, 
and some were accepted. That was 
all the work done. After adjournment 
the Judges returned to the President’s 
Chamber, and we soon took leave of 
him and his colleagues. We then 
went over the offices, examining regis- 
ters and records. The registers seemed 
to bé@ very well kept, but thore were 
indications of waste. The number of 
clerks, etc., was simply astounding. 
Between themselves they must make 
blunders. The chances of papers get- 
ting lost are many, in a place like thi. 
Lhope no one will accuse me of being 
unhsritable to the clerks and other 
fanotionaries of the Court, I unly say, 
the chances are, and do not for a mo- 
ment suggest that such is actually the 
case. 

We asked for certain statistios and 


the keeper,of records promised to send 
them by next Saturday. There was 
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ove notable feature about the Court, the 
presenca of women with petitiona, 
which one very seldom sees in India. 
There were numbers of other litigants; 
but I think they were rather at sea and 
did not know, what to do with their 
petitions. Ibave a good mind, some 
day, to go to these Courts alone and 
quietly ak, these poor people, some 
questions, I m snre the answers will 
ba interesting and instructive. On 
our return we breskfosied and after- 
wardaI went to the Club to sea the 
papers. 

Returned to the hotel after signing 
my name in Lord N,s and Sir Ki, B’s 
books, at the Agency. 

At three we bed to goto see the 
Prison (Omit). Dr. Crookehank had 
promised to come to us; but as he did 
not turn up till 3-10 we went to the 
place ourselves, leaving: word at the 
hotel, for Dr. Crookshank, that we bad 
gone on. At the prison we were met 
by the keeper, who took us to the 
chief-yard ; in the meantime the Doctor 
came up snd then we entered one of 
tHe rooms, which wascram full of 
prisoners ; all hed board to lie on. 
Crockshank told ua that before he took 
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charge of the place, they were left all 
day in the yard, with a sentry to keep 
watch, and at night driven in the rooms 
to sleep as best they could on the floor; 
he had given them those wooden beds. 
They all had cards with their crime and 
period of imprisonment written upoa 
them. Some of them had been very 
nearly two years under trial, inclading 
the period of appssl. There was one 
prisoner, who had a child with him, 
and said that. he aud his wife were 
imprisoned, she died and the child 
was left with him. Several 
complained of not having been tried; 
one,t noticed, had his beads with him. 
My father had an appointment with 
the Cadi and had to leave; but as 
Crookshank was going over the whole 
prison, I asked to be allowed to go 
wtth him and seo the other prisoners. 
Most of the prisoners seemed to 
complain of not having been tried. One 
who called himself Ali, said he had been 
imprisoned for thrice the period be 
ought to have been, another had torn 
off all his clothes and was sitting squat 
Jegged, he eithor pretended or really 
was an idiot, another said that, the 
keeper had given him several <Japs on 
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the face. Ihada good mind to go 
into the history of rome of them, but 
time did not allow me. I must post- 
pone that tark for ancther time, if I 
ever get an opportunity of going there 
again. There was one room in the 
prison, which was very stnffy and I 
could not stay there, some parts of the 
honse smelt rather badly, specially the 
part which Crookshank said had only 
been given to him lately, 

We also went to a room where only 
little boys were imprisoned, this was 
alzo a little stuffy. These petits 
mechants went through military drill, 
such as saluting, when one of them 
folded his hands across the chest all of 
them did the same. Some looked really 
wicked, and it seemed rather a pity, 
that they were not subjected to the 
reformatory system. There was a 
little negro boy, who was had up for 
stealing some money, from a railway 
passenger and had been in prison for a 
few months without being tried, There 
were about eight Grerks,in a room, the 
worst sort of criminals, 1 was told that, 
they had broken a window and got out 
of their room and tried to eecape ; but 
were secured by the sentinels. 
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, Capt. Fenwick, head of the Egypt - 
zan Police, was with us, and after finish- 
ing the inepection, we said good-bye 
to him. Crookshank came to the 
hotel and we rat on the balcony 
smoking cigarettes and drinking 
coffee, and talking bout differ- 
eut things, till my father resurned 
after having paid his calls. I showed 
Dr, C. some of my photographs. Father 
saw the Cadi and the Sheik-el- Bakri.He 
found the Sheikh very talkative and 
pleasant.The (‘adi was reserved.A short 
time after father’s return, Crookshank 
took leave and asked me, whether I was 
going to hear the English Band. 

After dinner and reading the papers, 
I went to hear the Band in he gardens, 
where I met Major Green, Capt. Free- 
man and Dr. Crookshank, who gave 
me a copy of the Egyptian gazette 
containing the order in which presen- 
tations were to take place to the Khe- 
dive, at the festival of Bairam. 

The English Band played well, and 
most of the English residents were 
there. People here seem to be passion~ 
ately fond of music. There is a band 
every day and twice a week the English 
Band plays from 9 toll. All the 
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fashionable English people flock 
to hear their band, not because it 
plays better than the Egyptian Band; 
but -because they like to patronize 
ore y thing which is English. When I 

found that the English 
psi had come. Just glanced at one 
number of the Zimes and then retired 
to bed. 


26th Sept.—Aftor breakfast, my 
father went to sea Chefik Bey} 
Munsoury and I went to the (lub ; 
read the Times, the Pall Mull, 
the Illustrated London News, the 
Graphic and Punch; there is a good 
cartoon in * - Vanity Fair of a wicket- 
keeper. Returned iD the hotel and 
found that father had not come back. 
Thought he had gone to the mosque, 
without me, but soon he returned. As 
it wasnearly 11-45 we did not go to 
the mosque, 


In the afternoon, we went to Sir B, 
B’s and gave him an asocount of the 
interviews father had had with the two 
Sheik ; he was pleased with the result. 
After talking about some other affeirs, 
we took leave of him and weat en to 
Pay calls. 
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We saw Mahmood Falaky Pasha 
(the Minister of Awkafs) this after- 
noon. When we got to the house, we 
found him sitting, on a chair, outside 
the pate. My father had met him at 
the Khedive’s dinner; bat as he is 
bad at remembering faces, he did not 
recognize him all at once. After as- 
certaining the fact, that we were at 
the right house, we got out and gave 
our cards to the servant; but the 
master of the house advanced himself 
and shogk hands with tather, who 
introduced me to him, We went to 
the sitting room and had coffee. The 
room was large and lofty, but there 
was nothing there whick attracted at- 
tention, The Pacha himself was 
intelligent-looking; but from his 
conversation one could have hardly 
found it out. He talked chiefly 
about the ignorance of the Ulema of 
Al-Asher. The fact on which he based 
this opinion, if the only one, was & 
very unimportant one- I could hardly 
believe a Minister of State attaching 
such great importance to it. He took 
several minutes to relate that. he had 
put a question to dpe of the Ulema 
about the meaning of a measure 
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or weight eslled Mod. The Asherite 
had given him a wrong answer; bat 
he himself knew, what a Mod was. 
Well now! ifa Minister has nothing 
else to talk about, you can quite under- 
stand the present state of Egypt. 
Ministers in England have hardly time 
to spare for urgent matters ; but here 
they know better ! 

ent to the station, at 6-30 p.m. 
Sir E.B. and Nubar Fasha were 
waiting to receive Lord Northbrook, 
who was returning from Alexandria. 
Captain Fenwick, the head of the Police, 
had 9 guard of honour at the station, 
carpets were laid down, and carriages 
awaited. His Lordship arrived about 
6-45 p,m., and after shaking hands, 
with those he knew, started for the 
Agency. His—Setretary and Major 
MacDonald, followed: Nubar Pasha 
then drove off and we followed. 

Baker came in about 11 p.m. to 
my room and drank the remainder of 
my coco. He had returued from a 
champagne dinner and felt thirsty. I 
walked a while on the balcony and 
then went to bed, 

27th Sept.—About 11-15, I went 
to Lord Northbrook to give his Lord- 
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ship rome papers and to ask something 

of a confidentialnature. When I came 

back, I heard that Falaky Pasha had 

returned my father’s call of the day 
fore. 

Also the chief clerk of the Court of 
Fimt Instance had brought the statistics, 
which we had asked him to bring two 
days ago. 

At 1-15 I went again to Lord 
Northbrook, Sir E.B. came out and 
kindly asked me what I had to report. 

T said, I had some more papers for 
bis Lordship. I went in and gave his 
Lordship the papers; took a few confi- 
dential instrnctions, about the Grand 
Cadi and came out. Sir. E.B,, who bad 
left us, came out of his room at this 
moment and I gave him slso some confi- 
dential papers, which he said he would 
return after perusal. 


A little past 3 the Grand Cadi came 
to return my father’s cs)l. I waited for 
him downstairs and father came out to 
receive him some distance from his room; 
we had coffee and ice-creams ready for 
him. After this private interview was 
over, I accompanied him to the carriage 
and tried to kiss his hands; but he 
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wonld not let me do that, Heira 
very ancient functionary and people 
here respect him very much. My father 
has brought him round. Hurrah! This 
in n great achievement. In the ufternoon 
we culled upon Mrs. Amos and took a 
drive afterward». On our rond we met 
the Khedive and saluted him. 

After dimer we went to a party 
which Baker had given in the hotel, 
he recited == several = pieces and 
und some of the ladies sang. I was 
introduced to Mrs, Seott Stevenson, 
who has a pronounced Scottish accent. 
Hart just como ont with her hurband, 
who has been snddenly ordered to tae 
front, which she does not like, She 
knows Turkish, having been at Cyprus 
for several years, There were several 
others I knew and talked freely with ; 
the party broke up at midnight. 

28th Sept.—We spent the morning, 
in making a few comparisons between 
the Arabic Byyptian Gode and the 
French version, At 3 we went to the 
Agency, where there was a Council. 
Returned Beaman’s call; as he was out, 
we left our cards for him; bataaw Dr. 
CUrookshauk, who lives in the same 


home, thence we proceeded to Col. 
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Monecrieff’s house, had tea there, and 
Teft our cards on Mr. Edgar Vinceut, 
who had called on us the day before. 
Then we went to Col. Wilkin-ou’s, 
Mrs. W. was out, the Col. and 
one of his daughters were ready to 
start for a ride, some of the other 
daughters were at home, we raw the 
eldest, the others did not come into the 
drawing room, two of the little ones 
passed by. After a few minutes we suid 
good-bye. Miss W. stayed at home, her 
sister and tho Colonel came duwn- 
stairs, and rode off. We went for 
the Shubreh drive, on our way meet- 
ing the Khedive and his son~. The (ol. 
and his daughter bad evidently taken a 
short ride; for we caught them return- 
ing at a slow pace. 

While we were out H. E, Mustapha 
Pasha Fehmy and H. E. Abdul Kuder 
Pasha Hilmy left their cards. It is a 
pity we miseed seeing each other. 

Before dinner I was talking to Mr. 
Main about his work at Damietta, and 
he told me several stories of how the 
people brought their disputes to him 
and in what way he dealt with them. 
He is of opinion, that the Egyptians 
are a quiet and law-abiding people and 
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regrets that hey are not properly 
treated. He does not like the Greek 
element and thinks that they arv ths 
cause of many dispntes. 

29th —September.—Waited 
Lord N. this afternoon, Father had 
to goto Waller Bey, fentist to the 
Khedive, Afterwurds we took a drive 
throngh the bazaars and the Egyptian 
quarters of Uairo. We saw large and 
well-built houses everywhere; but there 
was also by no means a scarcity of 
badly built, miserable looking, un- 
wholesome dens and ill-kept malodour- 
ous streets. Signs of decay were 
everywhere visible, and my father 
could not help remarking that, if the 
Government vf the Pasha was super- 
suded, the sites now occupied by these 
palaces and gardens would soon be 
tarned into pestilential dwellings, where 
donkeys would find spacious stablings 
and dogs indulge in sand-baths. Beware 
of the same fate befalling Cairo as 
befell Memphis and Thebes. 

My first impressions rather made me 
inclined to hold that it was possible to 
role Egypt for the benefit of the Egyp- 
tians. You may certainly with great 
care, pull out the weeds from a flower- 
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bed, but you can not tarn a prickly 
pear into a rose-bu+h. 


Lhave no belief in Governments, 
which are forced on an unwilling 
people, It is no good trying tu subject 
8 people to European Jaws, when they 
do not understand what they are 
expected to do. Egypt is inhabited by 
the Fellaheen and not by Frenchmen. 
What is the good of a Uode Napoleon 
to them? You might as well oxk 
Englishmen to conform to the laws of 
Moses, 


Alter the first two days’ stay in 
Gairo, I thought that the best plan 
would be to place the Government in 
the hands of Enropeans; but on study- 
ing the subject, [ have reverted to the 
views I held before landing bere, 
It is no good working against the 
people, you must work through them; 
otherwise complication follows compli- 
cation. Egypt wants a set of officials, 
who will work for the Knedive’s Gov- 
ernment and not officials, who work 
to get a good reputation, with 
their respective Governments. IE 
you will have Freach, Swiss, 
Italian, Greek, etc., officials, it will 
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always be a muddle pie. It is ne good 
having a Univeral bureaucracy. 

30th: Sept.—To-day is the great 
festival of Hid-ul-Zuha, or, as they call 
it here El-Bairam. 

To honour of this festival, we were 
up by 4a.m. I performed my abln- 
tions and dressed in a Turkish 
eoat and fez. 

Mahomed Bey, a friend of Falaky 
Pasha’s, came at 5 a.m. to tuke us to 
the mosque of EB] Hassan. We entered 
it by the Kubbah gate. The mosques 
here are not built in the same style as 
in India; here they are covered all 
over, witha single minaret for the 
Moezzin. The mosque of El-Hassan 
is supposed to be a very spacious one, 
and no doubt it is large. The roof is 
supported on pillars and the niche, in 
which the Imam stands, is on one side 
and not in the centre, as is the case in 
India, There is a wooden pulpit on 
which the Imam stands to read the 
Sermon, The number of people at the 
mosque was not very large, although no 
one could say that the place was not 
fall. They have very fins Mussalah 
carpets. We returned about 7, after 
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prayers, which, by the way, were very 
short, judzing in the light of my Indian 
expel rience. 

Ye asked the Bey to come and take 
ten with us; but he had to go to the 
Khedive’s reception, and so we seat him 
off in our carriage. 

Lord Northbrook went to the 
Khedive’s reception, accompanied by 
Capt: Beaumont, and my father. 

The Khedive smoked a pipe of peace 
and tovk coffee with them. After 
the nsual congratulations, all returned. 
Breakfasted with Lord Northbrooke at 
12.Zohier Pacha wn» coming toree him. 
His Lor-hip wished us to remain in an 
adjoining room. 

Zobier is very dark, with keer eyes, 
and was fully armed as an Arab, He 
is a plucky fellow, Gordon wants him 
at Khartoom. This was a decisive 
interview for him. His Lordship with 
his characteristic sany froid received him 
alone. Father, however, took in the situ~ 
ation, and we kept watch unobserved. 
Tt waa an anxiow time. Zobier was a 
dangerous Arab. I go no further. We 
breathed freely, when Zobier went away 
an Lord Northbrooke came in and 
kindly took us to his room and all sat 
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down, disenssing various things which 
my father had to tell hiv Lordship. 
His Lordship conver-ed freely. Zobier 
had not told him much. Zobier will 
never vee Gordon at Khartoom! 

Lady Baring's reception room is a 
‘beauty.’ Only a thoroughly aceom- 
plished Parisian house decorator oan 
have euch good taste. A per-on mast 
have made it a special study to farnich 
s room like this. There area greatmany 
valuable things vo doubt in the room; 
but it is the arrangement and the 
eolocrs which are most boaatifal. 
I have seen ® good many well-fur- 
nished drawing rooms in London, but 
never one #0 artistic, I have known 
rooms, furnished less expensively, in 
which every thing was artistic and 
ploasing; but there was not much fur~ 
niture to arrange; here it is quite 
differant. There are two things wanting 
in the room, i.e., flowers and green 
plants; but [have no doubt, when Lady 
Baring is here, both the things will be 
supplied, and then you might call ita 
oom in the ‘Paradise’ of this world. 

Talking about the Ber and how any 
one may go snd plead before the Courts 
here, Sir E. Baring recounted s very 
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good anecdote, otherwise told in other 
places. 

A certain man wanted to make an 
explanation or enter a statement before 
the Court and said to bis friend, ‘You 
know, I am hanged, if I do not make 
this statement.” His friend anawered. 
“you know, you will be hanged if you 
do.” 

My father had to say several things 
to Sir E. Baring and went to his stady 
for a short time after breakfast. 

In the afternoon I went to see Mah- 
mood Pacha Falaky and Mrs. Rose. 
At 8 we went ont to dine with the 
Atmoses, meeting Capt. Beaumont and 
other guests. 

Ist October,—This morning, Dilawar 
Ali, an Indian merchant, called upon 
my father, with his two sons, he talks 
Urdu, but his sons don’t, they are bon 
of an Egyptian mother. 

He told my father his whole story, 
which is certainly very romantic. I 
showed some albums to the little 
boys and telked French to them, a I 
was told, that one of them understood 
French ; bit as the little fellow did not 
talk much, I could not test the trath of 
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the assertion. I gave the young ones a 
rose, the only ons I could find in the 
flower-pots on the mantel-piece. The 
children did not take coffee and I could 
not find any of the sweets or biscuits 1 
had kept. Sorry the little ones had no 
feed. Before taking Jeave he offered 
us the ure of bis carriage and horses 
and insisted upon sending me_his horse 
to ride; but I excused ny>e'f by saying, 
that I would Jet him know when I re- 
quired it. I should very much like to 
have a ride ; but do not want to borrow 
a hack and be under obligation. Father 
says, there is xo obligation, en the 
contrary, I shall oblige the other party! 
I went to see if Lord Northbrook had 
any orders for me. Saw Cept.Beaumont 
at 11 a.m. and returned. 


Father went to the dentist, to whom 
he paid a guinea. He liked Lim better 
than his London dentist, Bravo Waller 
Bey! Asa matter of fact the dentist 
is Waller Bey’s assistant, a young man, 
with very little hair on his chin, he 
is slim and looks clever. From his 
English pronounciation, I am inclined 
to think, that he is uct one of the ‘upper 
ten.” His chambers are not far from 
the hotel, 
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We stayed at home till 4-30. The 
Governor of Caiio, Said Facha, was 
one of our visitors to-day ; Mr. Cole, 
Sub-Inspector of Police, now stationed 
at Alexandria, was another. Cole 
vaid he bad been in Bombay, for a long 
time and made attempts to talk Hind- 
ustani, but finally gave it up. 

We took along drive towards the 
Abbasieh Barrack», up to the palace,now 
@ school, where the present Khedive 
used to live, before he ascended the 
throne. Being vacation time we did 
not gu inside to see the place. 

The best barracks are occupied by 
Entish Troops and one of the ordinary 
Abbnsieb's bas been allotted to the 
Egyptian Troops. The barracks are 
very well-built, the roads are fairly 
goud, nay some are beautiful ; there is 
also a shooting range. There are some 
tombs and a grave-yard visible at a 
distance from the road to the barracks, 

2ad Oct—Father went to see the 
Cheikh-el-Islam, Cherif Pacha and Riaz 
Pacha, Falaky Pacha calied. I received 
bim and said, that I was sure father 
would be yery sorry to have missed 
him; be stayed a short while. I re- 
marked, that it was great pity the 
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Egyptian people should have to pay 
the Alexandrian indemnities. He con- 
curred with me and said;that it was the 
fault of the Admiral, that he did not 
Jand troops sfter the bombardment. 
The Government at Heme was misin- 
formed on every imaginubdle topic. 

After the Minister had left, the head 
“greffier” of the Tribunal Indigéne 
cameio. I talked to him and asked 
questions, concerning the Department 
to which he belonged. He told me, that 
the new Code was better than the old 
one, which Ihave no doubt is the ease. 
The question for consideration is whether 
it is the best possible. He also told me, 
that the President of the Court was the 
sonofaformer Pacha, who was very 
rich and that he bada very vice house 
on the Nile. 

Tasked him the salaries, which he 
gave as follows :— 

President £60 per month. 

Enropean Judge £75, 

Other Judges £40 each ,, 

Supernomerary Jadges £25 

Interpreters £12 ” 

My father came “in and so I left. 
Returning aftera few minutes, found 
Ismail Yousry Pacha inthe room. He 
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was expounding his views about the 
Soudan. He is very outspoken end said, 
“Ismail is not afraid of whut he saya.” 
His opinion is, that the cause of the 
rising in the Soudan was the tyranny 
of the Governois, who wanted to take 
all trade in their own banda, It seems, 
that his grandfather had conquered the 
Soudan, in the time of Mehmet (Maho- 
med) Ali. He thinks, that the Soudan 
is neceseary for the prosperity of Egypt, 
he does not think it iz necessary to go 
up to El-Obeid; but only wants the 
country up to Khartonm. Ile jeers at 
the idea of the Soudan for the Soudan- 
ce, saying, “why not Ireland for the 
Irish ??? He thinks, that the time is not 
over for the Pachas to rule the African 
countries, He is an intelligent man. 
At 4 p.m. we were ready to start for 
the Pyramids with Lord Northbrook; 
but just a few minutes before the time, 
an Afghan merchant, who bad been 
introduced to father in the mosque of 
Hosseinycame in and we got late. 
Cameron came in his carriage {o reo 
what we were doing. I went down 
and told him what the matter was, and 
afterwards went to father and told him, 
that Lord Northbrook had sent 
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Cameron. fe got ep and horricdly 
suid good-bye to the Afghan. We 
managed to get to the Agoncy about 4-30, 
his Lordship and Sir BE. B, had just 
gone on, Capt. Beaumont was waiting. 


We got out and chavged places, my 
father nad Cameron getting in to one 
carriage, Capt. Beaumont and myrelt 
in the other. The first enrriage drove 
straight to the Pyramids and ours 
went to Col. Monerieff’s house, to see 
whether he had gone on or not. We 
rang the bell and the servant teld ua, 
that the Gol. was at home; but Major 
and Mrs. Revs came down and told na 
he had goue. We soon drove past the 
bridge along the Nile and then branched 
off towards the Pyramids. How very 
near thoy seemed, when we got to the 
straight road, yet they were o 
Jong way off. Js took ns nearly 
45 minutes to get to them. 
There we founda smmber of Arabs 
hovering about, His Lordship had gone 
on to see the temple and so had my 
father. Capt Beanmont went up the 
Pyramid, with about half a dozen 
Arabs and I walked on to the temple 
and the Sphinx, with three or four 
Arabs. Farther up I met father, who 
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ad three Arabs. “With him. The 
Sphinx, is ahnge one, cutout ota 
rock—it is an extraordinary piece of 
workmanship. 


Let the Sceptics laugh at the fully 
of the ancient Egyptians; I shal! never 
join in their ridicule. Nothing but ree 
ing the temple with cne’s own een 
can give any idea of the plnco—whut 
huge stones! There is too much sund on 
ihe floor; but the Arabs dig with their 
hands and sticks and shew you a little 
bit of marble and would have you he- 
lieve, that the entire floor is of marble. 
Why should we not believe, that the 
Egyptians were capable of making a 
marble floor, when we see all their 
other wonderful work-? 


Several Mummies have been dis 
covered in the temple and most of the 
inscriptions found in different parts have 
thrown a great deal of light on ancient 
Egyptian art and history. We came 
out of the temple, looked at tho 
Sphiax again and I went up the body 
to the neck——It has a very large back. 
After an qxcellent iced dinner at the 
Kiosque, we went out again to see the 
Sphinx by moon-light; one of the 
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grandest sights I have ever 
sen. There is a small mound, 
just in front of the Sphinxg and 
I went up to the top, to get its fall 
face view, which is not so good as the 
side view by moon-light. The Pyra- 
mids too look lovely, nothing but a 
visit to these ancient monuments, can 
give anidea of what they are like, 
Things went off nicely to every-body’s 
satisfaction, including the Beduins of 
the Pyramids, who got handsome tips 
from all who had employed them and 
the two Sheikhs got large tips from 
Lord N. and Sir E. B. 

‘We now made ready to return. His 
Lordship kindly took M. Sinadino and 
myself in his catriage and we rattled 
away. A Bedavi woman followed us 
bagging, and in spite of our telling her 
to go away, she kept op with our car- 
riage for a Jong distance, These 
people have a marvellous aptitude for 
running. On the way home, different 
topics were discussed, inclnding the 

live and Arabi. I only joined in 
now and then, when my keeping quiet 
would have shewn a sign of being 
unaccustomed to Society. We talked 
French. The drive was simply delight- 
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fal and the moon-light made ihe 
Nile, the pnlaces and all surroundings 
look beautiful. One who has not enjoyed 
a moon-light night, cannot be made to 
understand what effect is produced on 
the mind; those who have, need no 
further prniee, for having once enjoy ed 
it, you cannot forget. 

We got to the Agency, without any 
accidents, iong before anybody else and 
baving said good-pight to his Lordship, 
I came to the hotel, where, in the 
evtrance hall, I found Consul Baker and 
Hamilton. I sat down and talked with 
them till father arrived. 

‘Went to bed, musing on the experi- 
ences of theday. I have taken a fancy 
to Egyptian Art and everything 
Egyptian. Iam visiting those very 
monuments, about which I had read so 
much and knew so little. 

4th Oct,—We paid a few visits first 
and about five started for the mosque 
ot Mehmet Ali, which ie situated on 
the top of a hill. The rond is good. 
At present some troops (Englirh) are 
stationed in the barracks there 
and ene sees s great many 
English ‘soldiers about. Passing 
through a well-constructed gate, 
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you come to the mosque, which is 
built on the model of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople. Whatever the model, 
the imitation deserves great prai-e. 
The gateway, I confess, is not to 
majestic as that of the mo-que at Delhi, 
nor is the courtyard so large; but they 
are both artistic. Size is not the only 
beauty, although it is a difficult 
thing to combine both size and beauty, 
This mosque has a fine covered water 
reservoir in the middle, in very good 
tasto, with taps for people to draw 
water forthe purpose of performing 
their ablutions. The court is paved 
with large marble slabs and has a pil- 
Jared corridor running all round—a 
charming ensemble, Through a large 
door in the middle, you enter the chief 
hall, where the Faithfn] assemble to cay 
their prayers. It is a magnificent 
hall, we have nothing like it in India— 
granted that the style is differant— our 
open halls are very good in their own 
way, but this, in my opinion, eurpasses 
them in architectural beauty. The pil- 
Jars supporting the roof are made of 
beautifal stone—a kind of marble—— 
portions of the walls are also of marble, 
there are numerous globes end henging 
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lanterns, all well artangeds the 
floor ia. covered with rich carpets. 
But what shall I say of the 
beauty of the ceiling? Lhe mosque of 
Meumnet Ali has its attractions. One 
fuels amply repaid for the trouble 
of having come all the way to Egypt 
to bevold a building of whish every 
Egyptian, nay every Mussalnan, 
should be proud. 

The ceiling is a large dome, 
with small domes al) around, forming 
«ne extaasive whole. It is illuminated, 
the formula of the Muslin faith avd 
the names of the four Catits being 
written in beautiful characters. When 
you come out of the mo-que and make 
. complete round of the building, you 
come toa place, whence yon get a 
charming view of the whole of Cairo. 
Twas rather enraged to find, that oo 
the outside walls of the mosque, pig- 
headed tourists had pencilled their 
names, 

While we were in the mosque, sever- 
al Europeans came to see the 
Place and to my surprise, they did 
not take off their hats or boots. 


As it wag very near Magrib time we 
hurried to see Joseph’s well, the place 
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where he was imprisoned. It is a very 
old and dark place, only half of it has 
water and the other half isa rock. 
We went down part of the way, 
just to get a view of the bottom, we 

ad candies with us, and the guide 
threw a stone for us to judge the 
distance, A few steps from the well, 
we saw Dilawar Ali; but ‘he did not 
go down to see the well, said it was s 
task for him. When we came out he 
went with us to the mosque, I was so 
pleased with the mosque, that I directly 
made ablution to say my prayers, I 
must say that the Imam’s elocution 
was not to my taste. I gave a tip to 
the Sheikh anda tip to the man who 
had ybown us the places, 


As Dilawar Ali’s honse was very 
near, we went to seahim. Rather a 
bad road. His house is a big one for 
amerchant. He said it Lelonged to 
some Pasha, He took us npatairs, 
right op the top, to bis best 
rooms, farnished, but not in good 
taste, though very expensively. He took 
us over the house and showod us 
his five children. After taking tea we 
returned to the hotel. 


PART Ill. 


Up the Nile 
To Assouan and Back. 


Sth Oct.—Father reovived the fol- 
Jowing letter, which speaks for itself. 
‘Dear Sir, 


It is now definitely settled, that Lord 
Northbrook starts by a special train to- 
nighi at 10 p.m., from the Bonlak 
Dacrour station, which is on the other 
side of the Nile, we arrive at Assiout 
to-morrow at 8 a.m. and proceed at 
once by steamer to Assouan. 


Iam 


Yours truly, 
(Sd) L. A. Beaumont. 


5th Oct.—After breakfast, I started 
for Heliopolis by myself, drove on and 
on to Matarich, and saw the obelisk, a 
maguificent column, on the sight of an- 
ciant Heliopolis—the Virgin’s tree and 
well. Got bapk to the hotel at 1-30. 
Called upon Mra. Wilkinsoa and after- 
wards went for the Shabrah drive. 
After dinnér I finished my packing, the 
‘greater part of which I had done after 
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Junch, and we came down about 8-30, 
said good-bye to Mr. Seott Steven<on, 
Mr.and Mrs. Hamilton and Consul 
Beker, who were all in the hal! ond 
then set off fur the Boulak Station. We 
{got there some time before 10 and took 
posression of our compartment. Gra- 
dually others came up and after His 
Lord-hip’s arrival the train Ieft for 
Asgiont. Thence we are going up 
the Nile. Lord Northbrook, is 
taking with him Capt. Beaumont, 
M. Samiullah Khan, Mr. Gibson, Capt, 
Ries, Major Mac Donald, Mr. Cameron, 
Dr, Gunn, Mr. Luffman and your 
humble servant. ‘The train rattled off. 
‘We slept well, ax we were the only two 
vecupants of the carringe. Several 
people including the Governor of Cairo 
had come to the station. 

6th Oct.—We got out to stretch 
our Jeg: at a small station in the morm- 
ing, where some gendirmes formed 
n guard of hononr, His Lord-hip 
inspeeted them. We went on till we 
yeached As-iout, where Engli-h soldiers 
formed « guard of honour and officers 
received his Lordship. We were taken 
to our steamer the Zinat-ul-Behvrsin 
and our cabins shewn to us by Capt. 
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Beaumont; my father had a cabin in 
the aft and J in the fore-saloon. 

Before embarking we saw two of the 
Nile expedition beats hauled down from 
the Railway truck to the barge. Very 
good boats; but Iam afraid it will 
be rather hard work for the roldiers, 
most of them will have sore hands and 
bottoms before they get to their de-ti- 
nation. I know what rowing is. 

Zinat-wl-Behrain isa nice launch, 
the property of Messrs. Cook and Co. 
‘There are ten cabins, and a bathroom 
fitted up as au extra cabin, a very 
nice sitting saloon anda large fore- 
saloon, which might be ured as a din- 
ing saloon; but at present the servants 
use it as 2 general room for dining, sit- 
ting and sleeping. We have our meals 
on deck. Breakfust at 8, luucheon at 1, 
afternoon tea at 5, and dinner at 7 p.m. 
Everything first rate. Capt. Beaumont 
and Cameron take the ends of the table, 
Lord Northbrook and father sitting 
opposite in the centre and the 
rest of us sit around. I like 
the Nile, it is a fine river, the 
water about, this time of the year being 
muddy; the deposit left on the inunda- 
ted land serving as an excellent manure, 
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good for the fields, the banks are very 
green and rocky hills aboond. Very 
movotorous ; when you have seen a 
few miles of the banks, you can pretty 
nearly guess what therest wonld be like. 
By moonlight, the shadea which the 
rocks cast are very marked. 


7th: Oct—This morning we stopped 
at s village, I was in bed und 
thought the steamer had ron aground. 
Luffman was kind enough to ring me 
up for breakfast. About 11 a.m. we 
stopped at Keneh, The Mudir, Mehomed 
Bey,and the Cadi Ali Pacha and 
several others, thinking that we would 
stop at the coaling station had gone 
there; but now hurried on to the village 
in a dahabieh, to see his Lordship. 
Coffee, and cigarettes were offered ; but 
I noticed that the Cadi did not take coffee 
till he was pressed repeatedly--I wonder 
whether it was beoanse a Christian 
waiter had brought it! We got out to 
eee the place and first of all 
walked up to the Mudir’s honse. I 
peeped in and fonnd it furnished with 
tofes as usual, Some of the party,in- 
clading myzelf,went to eee the village, 
in which there tera agreat many shops, 
& covered bassar,and several Consulates. 
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We alxo went into a potter's shop, where 
we saw earthenware things made, 
had seen them made often at Delhi 
and better. But the Europeans . 
went into raptures over the small 
concern—Cela va Sans dive. Keneh 
carries on a large trade in pottery. 

Here is the tomb of Abdur Rahim; 
but I did not find that out till we had 
ieft Keneh, The place does a good 
deal of business when the time comes for 
the suint’s foast. 

Ap our steamer was at the coaling 
station, we had to go by boata, some of 
the younger members of the party took 
the mn udir’s boatmen, one of whom sang 
some song and the others joined in the 
chorons. I did not understand a single 
word and am sure he did not pronounce 
many words. He fetched a note 
very high and then the others would say 
“ha, ha,” which stands in the place of 
the Buropean bravo! We also met a 
steamer fall of medical stores for the 
expedition. 

A little past seven, we arrived at 
Carnak. While at dinner the visitors 
had to wait till we had finikhed. ‘The 
Finglish Corea), Mustapha Aga, after 
avery short conversation with his 
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Lordship took us on shore, where we 
all took donkeys to go to the ruins of 
the old Egyptinn temples. My donkey 
was called ‘“Telegraph” and the 
boy, Mahomed. 1 had never been on 
a donkey before. Mine wax a very fast 
don!ey and the boy kept whipping 
him in spite of my protest. Cameron 
and I were the first to arrive at the 
ruins, after a very nice race, The 
path is by no means smooth and the 
donkeys turn sharply round the core 
ners ; but they are sure footed and there 
is little danger of thoir tumbling down. 

The first thing which mot our view 
‘was o tremendous arch, before which 
the Arc de Yriomphe is nothing, it 
is all covered with hieroglyphice. One 
can hardly call it an srch,_—a very 
Jarge slab put on the top of two huge 
pillars As we were the foremort, we 
Qot off our donkeys and walked about 
waiting for the reat to come up. When 
every one had arrived, we went in to 
see the small temple, the oldest of the 
lot. We then went over the other 
rning, ft would be useless for me to 
attempt « description, as there are 
many in existence already; however I 
shall add my feeble voice to thoze of 
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Rawlinson and others and say, that 
these ruins are the most extensive ones 
T have ever gan, and if not the most 
picture.que, they are undoubtedly the 
most intere-ting, They shew what the 
ancients could do, and also prove how 
very feeble man’s work is. Those who 
built the-e sacred temples, never thought, 
they vould be reduced to this state, 
Pillars, walls, pilons—everything 
wonderfally good. The hieroglyphics 
are very deeply ent and in all proba- 
bility will vot be effaced till doomsday. 
There are two gigantic obelisks now 
atanding up, others have tumbled 
down. Before returning we mounted 
a wall whence we had n fine view of the 
surrounding places, All donkeys were 
called and we took what we supposed 
were our own donkeys. J found out af- 
terwards that my donkey was not the 
same on which I had gone. It was , no 
fault of mine, for I called out 
for my donkey-boy , by name 
and arked him whether it was ‘‘Tele- 
graph,” and he responded to both. 
However, when I had paid the baksheesh 
another boy game to me and said that 
I had gone on his donkey, would I give 
him also some baksheesh. The donkey~ 


boys tried the exchanging trick on par- 
pose to get wore buksheczh. Alt the 
donkeys were engaged and paid fur, ro 
none of the boys eonld be losers by thu 
failure of their trick. We got safely to 
the steamer. The English Consu!, ba» 
tapha Agah’s house was very near our 
dost ; we went in; he offered ns rherbet 
and coffee. I was very thankful for the 
pomegranate sherbet. The Conyul then 
obtained his Lordehip’s autogroph, in 
the big volume kept for the Parpose 
and some of us signed under 
Northbrook’s name. Mustapha Agah 
is old, speaks English and appears to 
be a knowing man. He eame up to 
the steamer with us. We sailed a short 
time afterwards and I went to my ca- 
bin and wrote part of my diary. It was 
a lovely night. 

8th Oct.—We had a fine time of it, 
going all day, without touching at any 
village. Got to Assouan « few minutes 
before seven. The moon came out 
about 9-30 and looked charming, 
among palm groves. Some went out 
to see the town: but I did not, as to- 
morrow we will have quite ‘enough time 
to se everything worth secing. 

There is a guard of halfa dosen or 
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more English Jacks, wnder an accacin 
tree, where our steamer has stopped, 
they have got a blazing fire—a fire in 
this climate is a rare thing. Several 
of the British officers attached to the 
Nile expedition came to see his Lord- 
ship. 

The view of Aseoan, or rather the 
beginning of the cataract, is well 
worth seeing, the rocks are 
dark and as our steamer approached 
them in the evening they looked darker. 
To the right of our steamer was a water 
wheel which made such a noise, thet I 
wished we had anchored somewhere 
else; but as it stopped about 10 p.m., 
we felt thankful. 


Sth Oct.— After early breakfast we 
started by train at 8 for the Isle of 
Philse; the railway carriage in which 
we had to make the journey was by no 
means a Pullman car! To tell you the 
trath, even the worst third class com- 

artment on the worst fine would be to 
it what a saloon is to « iruck for cattles 
but the appearance of the seats was im- 
proved by putting carpets and cushions 
on them hua so we made ourselves 
comfortable in it. The station-master, 
and an English officer, now employed 
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by the Railway here, kept a good 
look out from the window. After 
having gone on for about half an hour, 
throngh hilly parts, we reached the 
place where a boat was waiting to take 
us tothe island. It was a huge, 
alrong, sailing boat and we had about a 
dozen boatmen, who rowed us beauti- 
fally down the cataract aa well 
og to the island. On the island we 
stopped for & long while, seeing the 
ruins of the Romen temples. There 
is astone, on which the French have 
carved the dete of their expedition and 
the naines of their chief leaders. There 
is also a copy of the famous Rovettsa 
stove; now defaced. The buildings 
are not so good as at Carnac. The 
island is pretty, bat there is nothing in 
it which would repay the trouble of a 
journey from Thebes upwards, The 
cataract is therefore the chief thing. 
As I have not soon the other cutatacts’ 
of the Nile, I cannot give an opinion on 
its respective importance. ‘There are 
several rapids and calms and in divers 
ser the rocks are very dingerous. 
mething to remember, that one has 
come down the 1st. cataract of the 
Nile. The boatmen sang their Arabic 
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songs, T understood bits here and there 
and havea good mind to write out 
the whole song. On the other side of 
the river,opposite Assouan,is the famous 
Nilometre, used for measuring the rise 
of the river. There is also a famous 
statne of Osiris; a littl way 
further from the shore’ there were 
numerous pieces of Roman pottery 
lying there. It was dreadfully hot and 
I thanked my stars when I landed 
safely from the boat. I was introduced 
to the Mamoor of Assouan, whose name 
is Ali Pacha. He said be was born at 
Edfoo and praised the temple near his 
native village very much. I asked him 
several queations, but from tbe careful 
manner in which he spoke, I concluded 
that my efforts would be vain. How 
can you expect to get at the truth? 
Anytbing said against the superior 
authorities would bring down the wrath 
of the Pasha at Cairo. The proper 
way to learn the wishes of Orientals is 
by making them feel, that you really 
have their good at heart. That was 
the plan we followed and the secret of 
our success. The ordinary sort of 
questioning does not agree with the 
constitation of Orientals, As an Orien- 
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tal said the other day, this way of ask- 
jog questions is enough to bring one’s 
heart to one’s mouth. Either ques- 
toners must be perfectly ignorant of 
the first principles of human nature or 
they must be great hypocrites to be~ 
lieve, that they Jearn anything worth 
knowing in this kind of off-hand way. 

In the afternoon, about 4 p.m, [I 
went with a friend to ree the Bazaar ; 
we saw a great many camels pass, the 
Battery was going to the Review. 

A few minutes later Lord North- 
brook and two of his staff went 
to the Review of the Egyptian 
soldiers. I aleo followed at 
jog-trot. After a short ride on 
rather undulating ronds we got to the 
parade ground, The Camel Battery 
and the Infantry shewed a good front, 
the Cavalry were not so good, the de- 
fect chiefly was in the bad horseman- 
ship. I afterwards learnt that they 
were new recruits. The Band, which 
was mounted, played well. As my 
donkey was a very slow one, I changed 
it for that of Hanneh Bey’s and be- 
fore the end of tLe Review walked off 
to eee the quarries, which were not far 
off. There 1 eaw the obelisk, which 
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was left unfinished, it isa very Jarge 
‘one cut on three sides into the rock ; 
the marks of the wedges in the stones 
shewed the method ndopted by the 
Egyptiaus—it resembles the Indian 
way, The dovkey boys, finding, 
that I was an English-speaking 
biped, took me to two graves 
of come Englishmen ; the boys were 
anxious, that I should read the names ; 
which were not of apy famous men. 
Those who have built the jraves have 
chosen a bad spot, they will be all 
covered up with sand ina very short 
time. I returned fo the boat bya 
different road from the one I had gone 
by. 1 picked a few specimens of 
atones from the quarries, they are very 
representative, 

Lord Northbrook had invited several 
‘officers to dinner and we had to uee 
the round table on deck as well as the 
table generally used, which hardly holds 
12 comfortably. F 

10th Oct.—We sailed “Inst night, I 
do not know exactly at what hour,prob- 
ably about 11 p.m. When I woke 
up, we were at anchor. I would have 
remained in bed, had I not feared, that 
everybody else would go away sight- 
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seeing, a thing which I would not 
allow for the world, unless J was in 
bad health, like Lufiman—poor fellow 
—who has boen catching cold and hes 
not been able to go out to ree anything 
for the last two days. 


My father told me, that every one 
‘was going to see the ruins at Edfoo, so 
this place was named, I dressed in a 
few minutes and came on deck, just ax 
every’ body chad left. I soon caught 
them up, ‘hs they had only gone about 
fifty yards, We had to cross a canal 
and thero I left my steed (donkey)}for 
ever. The way to the temple lay 
through the heart of the population and 
we saw something of the Kgvptian 
village-life. The temple, as it exists at 
present, is much below the level 
of the reat of the houses, and we 
had to go down a series of steps. 
There is much of a tmuchness between 
the temples here—pilons, pillars,courts, 
hieroglyphica. This temple is modern 
in comparison with that of Carnac and 
ig ina state of partial preservation. 
There isa warder to keep the place 
safe from the ravages of enthurinstic 
travellers. In the temple of Horus we 
were shown several very interesting 
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things. Mons. Mariette, in the time of 
Said Pa-ha, freed it from the rubbish 
which had accamulated there during 
the Inst two thousand years. 


We returned a little past 8 and 
started directly; had breakfast and 
afterwards stoppad at Esneh, to see that 
place an} more rains. 


The Cadi"s house is on the bank of 
the river and the first we passed after 
leaving the boat, Lord Northbrook 
shook hands with him, ‘The Mamvor, 
who wa with us is, I pelieve,a Turk. I 
only jadge from his talking Tarkish to 
Cameron. He took us through the Gov- 
ernment Court-house, and round abut, 
where chere are other offises. Not a 
bad place. We nex’ inspected the jail, 
which was deceatly kopt and clean. ‘The 
prisoners here were more guilty-lookiag 
thaa tho.e at Cairo, among them being 
24 soldiers, seut down from Assouan 
for diverse offences. One was charged 
for having attempted suicide, and when 
Lord Northbrook asked him, through 
hi: intorvreter, why be did that, he said, 
that he had been made to stand for six 
hours and so He attempted to stab him- 
solf with his bayonet, I believe he was 
speaking the truth. There are very 
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few things sn Egyptian fellah dread 
more than the army—the korbash ie 
mere child’s-play ; the flogging done, 
everything is over, Having no taste 
for the profession of arms, but being 
forced to it, they find means of get- 
«ding ont of scrapes io thia fashion. 
Out of the frying-pan into the fire; "says 
the proverb ; but if the fire is more to 
one’s taste than the pan, there is no 
reason why it should not be preferred. 
The temple here, like that of Hdfoo is, 
comparatively speaking, modern and 
in very good condition, except that it 
has sonk very mach below the level of 
the surrounding soil. It is of the same 
style of architecture and there ie noth- 
ing of much interest. Lord Northbrook 
remarked, that it was very cool, and 
asked me a question about the vanlts 
in Indian houses. Gibson and I went to 
see the salt stores, while Lord North- 
brook and some others went to the 
Mamoor's house. What a large quan- 
tity of salt there was! I am told, that 
it is a Government monopoly, and the 
people pay ao higher price than they 
would otherwise. 

While we were here a man came to 
obtain a certificate either of birth or 
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death. I learnt, that there was a charge 
of 1. P.T. for the registration of births; 
but none for deaths, In a country like 
Egypt thisis sure to cause a mistake in 
the Gensas, 


We joined Lord Northbrook at the 
Mamvor’s house, and the latter accom- 
panied us to our boat. Shook hands, 
etc., ayain with the Cadi, who 
always managed to be nt his dour when- 
eves we passed by. We saw a large 
mosque in the market-place, The vil- 
Jage seems to be rich. 

We atarted again, and about 3-15 
got to Luxor, where we are going to 
stay till to-morrow night. This 
is our second stay bere ; last time we 
aaw the temple by mooalight, now we 
are going to see it by daylight. Some 
of the party stayed away, and the rest 
went in two groups to see the temple of 
Carnac, By daylight the place is not 
so romantic as by night; bat one gets 
a better idea of the ensemble and the 
dimensions of the place, I walked in 
several directions. The two obelisks 
looked as grand as ever, one of them is 
said to be te highest in Egypt and 
out of it. There was another big one 
besides these two, which had fallen 
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down and only a part of it left. There 
is a very large statne of one of the 
ancient Egyptian kings in one of the 
courts——a monstor statue--I stood in 
the fork and pat up my umbrella, which 
made just about an iach or so more 
than the beight of the legs. Saw 
the avenne of the sphinxes better 
than I could lest time. There were 
several villages about here, bat now 
only one is to he seen, the other 
houses are in ruins, the untiked brick 
walls all tumbling down. Lord North- 
brook did xome sketching here as he 
has been doing in other interesting 
places, 

There is a small artificial lake here,and 
T rede round it on my donkey; but the 
amell of the water is enough to make 
habitation about it impossible. I 
dare say the Egyptians do not mind it 
much. In the meantime Lord North- 
brook had finished his sketches and we 
all returned. 

By the way, I forgot to muntion, that 
in going we saw the temple of Luxor, 
a sight which we hud missed last time. 
There had been once upon a time, very 
lurge statues there, but now only halves 
or }ths of them are in existence. 
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Had a dinner party agsin, to 
which some military officers staying up 
here were invited. I have been listening 
to stories, which I give for what they are 
worth. There is an understanding, that 
Egyptian Government servants should 
put on a fez. Several officials, of whom 
the most important one was Clifford 
Lioyd, refused to put on the cap and 
had quite a ecene with the Government. 
Others have not gone to such a length, 
but they do just what be did. 

Lam growing more and more of a 
vegetarian in theory every day.=.1 
realize, that people including myself 
eat and drink too much How fond 
some are of wine, specially champagne. 
Iam a teetotaler, and the sooner I 
become a vegetarian the better. My 
philosophic friend xays, that the 
lowest type of beings are those who eat 
their own kind, such ag cannibals and 
other brates; next to them come those, 
who eat of all animals indiscrimivately ; 
then those who eat only some of the 
animals, then come those, who live 
on plain food consisting of things, 
which have yery little senscient feeling; 
then those who live on vegetables, but 
eat 8 great deal of them, then those, 
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who eat little; then those, who eat very 
little and seldom. This is the state to 
which most men and women may aspire. 
Lastly comes the state. which the 
ancients called angelic and then comes 
the state, which we cannot define and 
which leads on to the divine. 


1th Oct.-To-day we had hard 
work. Up before 5 s.m., weall had 
hurried breakfast. I was afraid of 
getting ill ; and provided myself with 
bisenits and apples. We went in 
two boats to the Thebes’ side of the 
river, one belonging to the steamer and 
the other to the Luxor Hotel. The 
donkeys had been sent over-night. I 
took s black donkey with a bearded 
donkey-boy. The first thing that 
happened wae, that a stirrup broke; 
but as I can ride without stirrups, I 
did not mind, The lazy donkey-boy 
could not keep up with the beast and 
took a short cut to the ruins, across 
the canal, without my knowing it. I 
had to do the riding ond the donkey 
thrashing. We had gone some distance 
when the mounted soldiers, who were 
ou their way to Assouan, came up to 
eacort Lord Northbrook and raised co 
much dust, - that JI had to 
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fall back. As some of the party 
were behind me, 1 allowed them 
to come up and then went along 
till we got to one of the temples, 
where I got down and after seeing thu 
place got a new donkey to go to the 
tombs of the kings. This time I had 
a little boy, who kept up beantifully 
with the donkey. Several little girls, 
with water jars, accompanied us. Lord. 
Northbrook did not come to the 
tombs. I gave some biscuits to 
the boy and the girl, who were with 
my donkey and noticed, that the girl 
did not eat them, but gave them to the 
boy to keep in a common bag. I asked 
the girl to sing, with the promise of an 
apple for a song, but she would not. 
The way to the tombs is rather hot, 
being through hills, but we got there 
all right. They are quite different to 
anything we had seen before. One of 
Rameses and the other known as 
Belaoni’s, after the discoverer, are the 
best. The last one is the largest, and 
‘we saw there » raised platform running 
all round the room, which was used for 
putting the mummies on. 


It is rather a pity, that the mummies 
have been removed. There was, of 
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course, the danger of visitors carrying 
away pieces as relics, but if travellers 
had not corrupted the Egyptians, by 
netting such a value on the curiosities, 
the dead bodies would have remained 
there. 

Poor Egyptians ! they built magnifi- 
cent tombs for themselves and covered 
the walls with all kinds“of interesting 
inscriptions, giving remarkable informa- 
tion, about the history and religion of 
their time— did they ever realize, that in 
the 19th century a race would be 
born, which would not only discover 
these places anew, but take away their 
dead bodies to be placed in mnseuma, 
etc!!!. Those who have stolen 
the mummies are greater vandals than 
those who broke a nose or knocked 
down en ear, for after all the loss of a 
limb does not leave it for the imagina~ 
tion to create as much of the statue as 
the absence of the mummy. 

Do the nations possessing museums 
in the present day think, that their 
museams and their catalogues, their 
books and their ideas, can ever be 
of eternal duration? Who knows what 
will become of them ? It is unlikely, 
that these relics of wisdom would 
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remain within the tottering walls of 
the museum, when they had not been 
allowed to remain in their natural 
houses, buried under mounds of gigantic 
size. Ah! Egypt! thou hast been robbed 
of thy treasures by impious hands. What 
an anomaly to see Rameses or Khufu 
in museums ! How feeble is man! where 
ara the mvsterious guardians of thy 
tombs? Why could not learned priests 
invent some charmed serpent, to guard 
the doors of these tombs for ever? No, 
no, the wisdom of God is greater than 
thatof thy priests, and it was His will, 
that nothing worldly should be eternal. 
Four thousand years are enough for a 
dead body to have remained undisturb- 
ed! The wise man lenrns a leseon from 
this vandalism and fools alone think, 
that whatever they do is the cest. The 
Kgyptians were great and they were 
powerful, but they were at the same 
time too proud to think, that strongly 
built monuments were safe abode: for 
their bodies; the Hindu who burns 
the body of his ancestors and eatrusts 
the ashes t the Ganges is 
wiser and bumble. He is alive 
to the fact, that there can be no 
better monument than the azure 
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dome, which the master hand of Nature 
has raised to serve as the pyramid for 
all creation alike—from the invisi- 
ble animal to the largest in creation— 
and there can be no safer receptacle for 
the sashes of the dead than the mighty 
deep, which is equally open for all, where 
God will dispose of it as He wills, 

The Bedouins of the desert are very 
abstemious, both in eating and drinking 
and value water so much, that when 
water is offered to them, they say 
“Thank you, I drank yesterday.” 

The Egyptians get lazy as they 
grow, a boy works more than a 
youth and after thirty be becomes 
very lazy. No one, who has had 
donkey-boys, of different ages could 
have failed to notice the difference, 

The women do the water-carrying 
here like the Hindu women. 

This was 2 digression : let us pass on 
to our subject. After finishing the 
sight-seeing, we prepared to return. The 
curiosity dealers, a class created by the 
demand for antiquities, are a great 
nuisance. They go on shewing you all 
kinds of things, which they sweat are 
all of the Egyptian age, but which 
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every one knows, and they themselves 
know, are all modern, bought some 
worthless beads, for which the inan want~ 
ed suveral francs, bat I stuck to a B. T. 
and he gave them to me for the sum. He 
was an old man—e great scoundrel,—- 
T guess; but notacad., Thev bother you 
no doubt, but it ix only becanse the 
Awerican travellers have taught them to 
do it; they are very obedient and never 
grumble, a thing such a3 swearing at 
you and calling you a ‘* blooming 
nigger” is unknown here. People 
here ask for bakshish ; but they depend 
upon their own quality of persever- 
anee and your generosity. It ix 
not like some countries, where they axk 
for a gratuity sea matter of right and 
awear at you if you do not respond. 
Pray do not take me for 2 scoffer. 
T know that human nature is very 
seldom perfect. I know my own weak- 
ness, Lam only thinking of the ideal 
character, and let every one have some 
ideal and try to obtain its perfection. 
Rermons 4 nos moutons, as the 
French say. The way from the tombs 
to the temple, where we were expected 
to have our luncheon was across hills, 
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and wehad to go up aud down, 80 we 
walked the greater part of the way, the 
donkeys following. 

We got to the temple and found 
Lord Northbrook sketching ; there 
‘waa o crowd of fellahean and Shiekhs, 
all sssembled, to do him honour. 
I mast cut the description short here 
and only content myself by saying, 
that there was an excellent cold Junch- 
eon served and we had all the comforts 
which could be expected. The weather 
was very hot. Very few curiosities 
‘were purchased. There was a villager, 
who they said was the best curiosity 
maker there, and Lord Northbrook 
bought three franca worth of things 
from him. 

We proceeded to another temple 
where we saw several intoresting 
things, 

There is the representation of # 
naval battle and a fight on land, which 
one of the kings, in times gone by, won 
single handed. 

There used to be a Christian church, 
in one of the courts of this temple, and 
the pillars are still lying there. 

The building must have been very 
grand in its time. I purposely avoid 
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long descriptions as well aa names, my 
chief object being to get information 
myself and not give it to others. I 
ree a thing and there is an end. 
I sometimes moralize for the benefit of 
my own ego. 

It was dreadfally hot, but cloud 
fortunately came on and the sun did 
not trouble us any more; but the 
stones remained all hot. Some of us 
went tosee a small Grecian temple, 
where we saw the representation of the 
Judgment of Osiris 

The rest of the party had also star- 
ted from the large temple ; we overtook 
them and reached our destination in due 
time. 1 was very glad to get some tea 
on getting back to the steamer and 
afterwarda went to havea bath at the 
Luxor Hotel ; returned just as every- 
body had satdown to dinner, but did not 
eat much for fear of getting unwell. I 
felt very thirety and wished we had 
some ica or sherbeton board. Our 
supply of ice ran short some days ago 
and more has been telegraphed for. 

The English Consul, Mustapha Agha, 
gave a dance and invited all of us, 
but as I am not interested in frivolities, 
I did not go. 


T2th Oct.—Very early this utorning 
we got to Dendereh, some of the party 
went off to see the ruins, but I was too 
tired to go. 

Got to Girgeh at 3 pm., where we 
atayed for xome time, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Sobag and spent the night 
there. Lord Northbrook has hurt his 
foot by walking yesterday and was not 
able to land, nor did he come on deck 
much. 


13th Oct.—We got to Aasiont this 
morning and will stay herefor the night. 
In the afternoon, after luncheon, father 
and I went to the Muderieh and thence 
to the District Court, where we stayed 
till 5. It was very fatiguing work. 
I got disgusted with the manner 
in which the records, which we 
examined, were arranged. The papers, 
all of unequal six, no two 
bits alike, and all the bandles put in a 
yery careless manner in a paper cover, 
without filing. It is beyond the 
comprehension of a trained man 
to understand how, im any department, 
things can be done so carelessly. I do 
not, at present, say anything of the 
law or the procedure, both of which 
ought to be completely reformed, not in 
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the way in which the new Egyptian 
Code prescribes, but in a imple 
straightforward manner, which will 
be methodical and easily understood. 
both by the officials and the Egyptian 
people. 

After having gone through several 
registers and papers and bothered the 
Jadges with questions, which I have 
rearon to believe, they knew not why 
we asked, we left them to ponder over 
in solitude. None of the Jndges 
appeared to know much about Law. 
I was rather thankful, that we did not 
waste more time with them. 

On our way back we were overtaken 
by a great dust-storm: but that was 
not 60 bad as the rain which followed. 
We took shelter in the Railway Sta- 
tion. In s few minutes the rain stopped 
sud we mounted our donkeys again, 
and after having weathered another 
slight dust-storm, got to the steamer. 

Another dinner party to-night, to 
which some of the Officers are being 
invited. 

His Lordship’s foot was much better 
to-day and he was able to come on deck 
oftener than he did yesterday. We had 
just finished dinner when Colonel 
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Moncrieff came on board. He bas been 
seot for, from Cairo, by his Lordship 
and is going to remain with us. I 
read the Yimss of India in bed. We 
Got our letters to-day. I had several 
direct from India and some re-directed 
from England. 

14th Oct.—After breakfast, father 
started to inspect the Conrt of Appeal, 
first going to shake hands with the 
Madir, who way standing ontside the 
Muderieb. 

Lord Northbrook was in the large 
room, where we had been yesterday, 
convorsing with some Egyptians, The 
Uourt of Appeal is just opposite the 
Court of First Instance and there we 
went. Shook hands with the Judges, 
who expected father. Here, too, we had 
@ good deal of talk of the same nature 
and examined the papers, like those we 
had done yesterday. 

The Judges here were more intelli- 
gent than in the other place. One, 
Mahmud Lutfi, who was talking to me 
for the greater part of the day, wasa 
clever fellow. 

We took leave of the Judges and 
rode through the basaar, getting to the 
steamer before 1 p.m, and left Assiout 
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oon afterwards, The Ismailich Canal 
was pointed out tous. It is a good 
sized cana] and I coald seo it from the 
steamer, 


15th Oct.—We started early, as 
usual, about 5, and our 
next stopping-place of any note was the 
Jarge Suger Factory at Bibeh-el-Kobra. 
His Lordship wanted to see the place, 
80 a special wagon was provided aud 
worked by a locomotive. Tuere is a 
network of railways here, merely for the 
purpoge of carrying sugar-cane to the 
factory. 

‘We were taken a good long distance 
through the fields, in which, at the 
time, there was a good crop cf durrah, 
etc., and then we went to the factory, 
the largest that there is for the purpose, 
All the machines are of French make ; 
but the engineer now is an Englishman, 
Mr. Wilson, who showed us the differ- 
eut paris of the building, whiob was very 
interesting. On my asking whether the 
factory was not too large for the cane 
produced, I was told that such was the 
case, It is only in working order for 
about two months in the year. Mr. 
Wilson seemed to think, that the method 
of cultivation was bad and the produce 
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raised wa: cnly equal to abouts fourth 
of what could be raised and I do not 
doubt it. 

Lord Northbrook’s foot is much 
better to-day, though not quite 
well. His lordship moves about with 
the help of two umbrellss, aud a chair 
is always carried for him to sit down. 
His lordship went over the factory 
leisurely but some of us having done 
all the sightseeing had come out of the 
house, when lo! we beheld a procession. 
Two little boys on a horse, gorge- 
ously got up and lots of little children 
and men, some dancing girls and a 
buffoon dancing and playing. This was 
a fantasia given to celebrate the cirsam- 
cision of the boys, 

We returned shortly afterwards and 
weighed anchor, staying at Beni-Soueif 
for the night. As it is unpleasant to 
be too near the shore, Lord Northbrook 
has ordered, that we should alwavs stay 
at some distance from the town to pass 
the night. The Mudir came in o boat to 
pay his respects to Lord Northbrook. 

J6th Oct.—We started early and if 
we had gone on at « good rate would 
have reached Cairo long before the 
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fixed time; bni as his Lordship did not 
‘want to get there betore the fixed time, 
we passed Memphis slowly,’getting 
a good view of the palm-trees and the 
Pyramids. 

The Pyramids looked grand. We 
got to Kusr-el-Nil Bridgo at 11-35, and 
were received by the Khedive’s Lord 
Chamberiain. The only special carriage 
ia waiting was for Lord Northbrook, 
the rest of the party found hackney 
carriages. We went to the New hotel 
with our luggage, and put up in our 
old rooms. 

It was very kind and gracious of 
Lord Northbrook to havetaken me with 
him on this journey. [read through 
a good deal of literature of which 
Egyptian guides, and books of infor- 
mation formed by no means a small 
portion, Beadeker, Murray, St. John, 
Lady Gordon’s letters, War Office con- 
fidential reports and several other 
books, all were read in their turn. Also 
read Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘Curate-in- 
Charge” and ‘* Hypatia,”’ 

Ta the afternoon my father went to 
see Sir E. B., and asked him to kindly 
make afrangements for the inspection 
of the Law Courts at Benha, and 
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Zagazig. He gave a letter for Nubar 
Pacha and an introduetion to the Vice- 
Consul at Zagazig. 

We went out for the Jasireh drive 


and on retura found Keller Pasho’s 
card. 


PART iv. 


Round about Cairo, 


Tith Oct—I was ready to go with 
father at 10 to the photographer Sebah, 
with whom I had arranged to wait for 
us at 10-55. The morning was rather 
cloudy and I was afraid the photo 
would not be a success, but just as we 
were starting, the sun came out and it 
became beautiful weather for taking 
photographs. 

Father had « cabinet taken in two 
positions and bought some photographs. 
Then we proceeded to Nubar Pacha’a 
house, which was not far and delivered 
Sir E. Baring’s letter to him, Nubar 
was at his house, not in the office, 
as it was Friday. There were several 
other men, sitting with him, one on the 
same divan, if divan it may be called ; 
strictly speaking it is a place on tho 
wiadow-sill. Nubar asked father 
about hi visit to Upper Egypt. Father 
answered in his usual eloquent manner, 
and Nubar replied briefly by his yeses 
and bendings of the head. 
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Nubar said he would give the letters 
for the Mudira and Judges, which were 
wanted. Mr. Edgar Vincent came in 
and, after shaking hands all round, 
began to talk to Nabar in French, 
‘We took leave of ;Nabar, who came ap 
to the door of his sitting room, saying, 
that he would bring thelette s himself 
in the course of the day. 

Father is of opinion, that Nabar was 
not anxious to question him much about 
Upper Egypt. 

We proceeded to the mosque of 
E] Azhar for prayers. There were a 
good many people; but the mosque 
was by no means full. There is no 
striking beauty in the building, which 
1s one of the largest Oriental Univers- 
ities, 

On return we lunched and at 3 were 
ready to receive Chefik Bey Munsoury, 
with whom wehad a previous appoint- 
ment. He came at the fixed time and 
‘we bad some more discussions, which 
went on till 4-30, and then we went to 
see Lord Northbrook by appointment. 
Met Mr. FitzGerald at the Agency, 
with whom we exchanged a few words 
and then went into the room where 
Capt. Beamont was. We learnt that 
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his Lordship bad been seeing people 
ever since the visiting time, anJ had gut 
rather behind-hand, 

Lady Baring has returned. [ 
saw her going out for a drive, 
She has a sweet voice, Mons, 
Sinadino and another visitor came ¢) 
call upon her Ladyship, and I exching- 
ed words with ‘the first. Saw Lord 
Northbrook, but did not stay loug, as he 
was tired and it was getting very’ Inte, 

Went out for adrive, and on our 
return we were told, that Nubar Pacha 
had been to see father und bad left u 
letter and his card. These were the 
letters of introduction to the Mudirs 
and the President of the Tribunal of 
Zagasig and Benka. 

18th Oct--I was up early, and 
having made all the arangemeuts here, 
we started by the 9-30 train for Benha, 
whore we errived in an hour. 


Had sent a telegrans early in the 
morning ; but it appears, that it did 
not reach Benha till some time past 9, 
and so the Mudir did not get it, but 
fortunately he had come to the Station 
all the same. I found him out and 
introduced him to father, who delivered 
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Nubar's letter to him, and so we did 
not lore anything by our telegram 
not reaching him, He had several 
horses, we rode and were taken to the 
Tribunal. The Mudir ina true-born 
Egyptian; as he told us afterwards, he 
seemed to be proud of it, and quite 
right too. His name is Mahmood. He 
speaks English fairly well and is on the 
whole a satisfactory-looking Mudir. 

At the Tribunal, we saw the Presi- 
dent, to whom we delivered Nubar’s 
letter and were received with great 
courtesy. 

The bouse inwhich the Conrt sits 
is a very nice large one and except for 
want of legal solemnity, it would -tand 
comparison with any Palace of Justice in 
English country places, We noticed, 
that just a short distance from it is the 
palace, in which Abbas Pacha used 
to utay. At present the two honses 
belong te some member of the Khedivial 
family, from whom they have Ieen 
rented by the Government. 

Some of the Judges do not live at 
Benha, but come every day from Uairo, 
The records were invariably handled 
with great carelessness and were kept 


in loose order, the pupers being of 
different sixes, neither filed nor num- 
bered. We went over the rooms in 
which the papers were kept, the new 
files were all arranged on a shelf; but 
the old ones were all piled up in a heap, 
some being in boxes and others in large 
sacks, They wereallin a dreadful state 
and any clerk could take ont as many 
files or papers out of a file as he liked, 
without anybody being held responsible, 

There was one person, by name 
Cadrous Ibrahiai, who knew English, 
and I shewed him an English law book, 
which I had with me at the time, 
Ho wanted to get some English law 
books for himself. I told him where 
he could get them and asked him to 
come to the new hotel, where I could 
shew him some more books, which I 
had with me, and gave him my card. 

After finishing our work and ‘* assist- 
ing” at one of the sittings we took 
leave of the Judges. - 

‘Three Judges were sitting, and chairs 
were placed for us. The President was 
off duty, but he and the Mudir also sunt 
as visitors 

The ‘‘ Advocates” were better up to 
their work than those we saw in the 
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Court of First Instarce at Cairo. I am 
inclined to think, that the Judges were 
better too. I only saw a few of 
thems at Uniro, so it is not fair to make 
& general statement. 

It is the practice here for the Judgea 
not to do much work at a time; they 
begin about 9-30 and finish up at 12, 
ora little Iater. Then they are ex 
pected to po into the consultation room 
and write judgements. 

Pray mount a steed with me now 
and thread your way through irregular 
Fatt | from the Law Conrts to the 

luderieh, a distance of abort a quarter 
of a mile. Watch the people getting 
up to do you honour, saléming on all 
sider, ete., till you reach the place 
where you have to get off. It is in 
the court-yard ofa well-built house, 
with numbers of fellaheen waiting all 
round, to get their business done. Your 
steeds are sent away and you go upa 
flight of stairs, men to your right and 
men to your left. I suppose all are 
there to get something done; mind 
there is no Kourbash now. You are 
shewn into a large room, at the head 
of which sits the Mudir, with a table 
ia front of him, 
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‘We were received with due civility 
and sat there talking with him, on 
different topics, fora long time. He 
told me a great many thisgs and in 
raturn asked me @ good deal. 

I shall now make an effort to repro- 
dace some parts of the conversation. I 
had with av Egyptian Mudir. 

Q. You will excuse my asking you 
some questions aboat the state of affairs 
here, 

A. Most certainly. I shall be glad 
to anawer anything you want to know. 

Q. What taxes are most oppressing 
in your Mudirieh ? 

A. The land taxes, 

Q. Do uot people dislike the date- 
palm tax? 

A. No, it is only 24 P. T. and is 
not very wuch complained of. 

Q. Is there any salt tax ? 

A. There is no tax on, salt, and the 
aalt is cheap. 

Q. Has not the Government the 
monopoly? and doses it not amount to 
the same thing ? 

A. Tt is not so much objected to as 
the land tar. 
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Q. Why do you think the Isnd tax 
should be more fult here than elsewhere? 

A, The irrigation ia not so good as 
in other places. 

Q, Are there many foreigners here, 
and what do you say about them 7 

A. There are a great many Greeks, 
who are the worst people to deal with 
and they have ruined the fellnheen by 
usury, Now they bave got possession 
of the lands belonging to the fellabeen. 

Q. What about the erops this year? 

A. They are very good, and better 
than last year. Cotton is good although 
8 little injured in this Mudirieh. 

Q. What abont trade ? 

A. Trade is very slack. Prices are 
Jow becanse of European complications, 
and cupitalists are afraid to advance 
money, because they do not know what 
will happen a short time hence. 

Q. Do you think the powers of the 
Maudir should be increased ? 

A. Yes, certainly. The people do not 
fear bim, they mock at him and think, 
that he can’t do anything to them. 
He ought tobe allowed to imprison 
‘upto three months. 
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Q. Would you like the Kurbash 
again ? 

A. It would be certainly a good 
thing, if the Mudirs could use it, Sir ce 
its abolition crime has increased. The 
people have been accustomed to it from 
time inmemorial, and now that it has 
beun abolished they bave become nek- 
less. 

Q. You are uware that the Mudira 
became reckless when the power was 
given them ; they used it so mercilessly. 

A. Bat it can be restricted, and 
they should be allowed to order a fixed 
number of stripes. 

Q. Don’t you think there is any 
other punishment of which the fellaheen 
will be more afraid ? 

A. Yes; I proposed some time ago 
to a Minister, that on the forehead of a 
criminal should be tattooed his crime. 

Q. (In his mind :--Can we trust 
those who order it? Those who are ready 
to flog their fellow-beings to death, will 
by no means be unwilling to tattoo their 
countrymen for petty crimes ! ! !) 

Do you think then, that no better 
substitute can be found forthe Kurbash? 
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A. No good one. 

Q. What about the Corve ?— 

A. Itis very common. Men are 
chosen from villages by the Sheikh-el- 
Beled in turns. The old men and 
children under 12 being excluded, they 
have to work without wages and have 
to provide their own food. 

Q. How long do they have to work 
like this ? 

A. About nine months in the year, 
but then the members of the family 
take it in turn, 

Q. Are the women subject to this 
eyetem ? 

A. No. 

Q. (Thank God! After all there 
is some leniency shewn to women.) How 
do the fellaheen like conscription? 

A, They hate it very much. 

Q. Do they now-a-days have re- 
course to cutting off their fore-fingers or 
putting out their eyes? 

A, No, not now. 

{Note,By the way I met one finger- 
Jess old man at Thebes, from whom 


I bonght a piaster worth of beads. 
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Yo osaw an very amusing story 
in one of the Egyptian guides 
In the time of one of the Pachas, 
when grent leveés were being made, 
people used to put out their right eve 
in order to escape being taken in the 
Army. The Pacha ordered a Regiment 
to be made cf one-eyed soldiers, and 
thus put a slop to the eye-putting-out 
mania) 

Q. What do you think about the feo 
for registration of births? 

A. It is inconvenient, for people do 
not register the births, whenever they can 
help it. There is alo another reason 
for not registering the births, and that 
is to‘avoid the conscription. 

Q. But the last reason is no good, for 
the Sheikh-el-Beled is sure to know 
how.many there are in each family.? 

Let me now change the subject and 
tell you something about which he asked 
me and told me bimse!f. He asked me 
how long India had been under the 
English and how they treated the peo- 
ple? I suswered sccording to history 
and facts. He said he had heard, that 
England bat introduced Paper-Cur- 
rency in India to draw all the gold out 
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of the place, that the people in 
India were not slowed to carry any 
Kind of arms, s0 much +o, that in 
every street a large knife was put np 
by the Government and everyone, who 
wanted toont anything came there to 
ent it. What do you think of this? 
‘What would the mavufactarers of 
Birmingham and Sheffield say if such 
a thing was done? ‘the Medir 
himeelf said he did not believe this 
much. He also told me, that he had 
feen some officers, who came with the 
Todian Army, putting the.r feet on the 
backs of their grooms in mounting. I 
told him there must have been some- 
thing wrong with those officers, per- 
haps they had wounded legs. I told 
him, that the usual way of getting on 
horseback was to jump into the saddle, 
He had thought when he saw this, 
that Englishmen despised the Indians. 
I told him, that this was no proof of 
despising. 

Let me give yon some account 
of another visitor who came in, This 
geatleman was the Cadi of Benha and 
& very nice man .too, as we found out 
later on. He was introduced to my 
father, but he did not quite realize who 
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he was introduced to. Af.er a lew 
wuutes my father went to another 
room to say his prayer? and then it 
was, that the Cadi found out sbout it. 
When my futher returned the Cadi was 
all politeness and compliments. He 
talked a good deal. He had heard 
about my father from the Sheikh-ul- 
Uliensh, and so oa. He stopped there 
till we started for the railway station 
at G6 and walked with us all the way, 
the people of Benha salaming on all 
sides, The train for Cairo was not to 
start till 7/45, so at the station wo 
made ourselves comfortable, had coffee, 
&. the Cadi and bis Naib sat 
talking with ua ; other people also drop- 
ped in and we treated them all to coffee. 
In Egypt, as well asin other Hastern 
countries, people are not so stiff-u 
uered aa in Europe; you can soon make 
yourself comfortable here among stran- 
gers, and so wedid. The Mndir, who 
had lef. us for « while,’ joined us at 
the station, as he himself waa going to 
Uairo. The American Consal, who 
has property here, also came and was 
introduced to father. We got into 
conversation, and I asked him, what he 
thought of the Kurbash? He did not 
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seem to differ much from the Madir om 
the subject. The Cadi also held the 
same opinion. The Consul, told 
me, that he found the fellaheen getting 
more untrastworthy than they were 
before; their coming into contact with 
the foreigners, being the reason.’ 


I remember one very apt comparison 
which the Cadi made in the course of 
conversation. Tulking of the punish- 
mente, said he, “the Kurbash is to the 
fellaheen, what salt is to food. ” I 
told him, that too much salt always 
made the food bad. Conversation om 
several topics took place, but I have no 
time to give an account here. We 
started for Cairo and got there safely in 
an hour, After a hard day's work we 
enjoyed our dinner and afterwarda went 
to rest. 


19th Oct.— Up early and after break- 
fast my father started by the 7-30 train 
for Zagazig.via Benba, where we had to 
change trains. We had telegraphed to 
the Mudir, that we were coming ; 
the Sub-Mudir was at the station, with 
a large number of other persons sod 
had brought for us horses and 
some Mounted Police as anescort’ Wo 
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had a very Jarge following, and in this 
way marched off to the English Vice- 
Conenl’s honse in grand style. We had 
telegraphed to Signor Felici, who is a 
Maltese. He received us at his door 
and was very polite, and that xort of 
thing. Madame shewed me her album, 
He said, that there was a bedroom if 
my father wanted ‘o stay, and on being 
told, that we were returning that very 
afternoon promised to come to the 
station. 

We started for the Mudirieh and the 
Law Courts, after taking coffee at the 
vice-Consul’s house. Went over the 
Courts and msde the usual inquiries. 
There was nothing new in the proceed- 
ings here, 

When we had finished and wanted to 
leave the Coart, the President asked my 
father to Innch with him, and after 
hesitation he consented. Mustaffa Riz- 
wau, our host, was a nice middle-aged 
man, who in his former days, had been 
French scholar and a Professor, He 
is an suthor, and presented me with 
two of his pamphlets on Logic and 
Rhetoric. Several others were invited 
to luncheon, inclnding Hussain Oisif 
Bey, who having received his education 
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in France bad now become one of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal at Cairo. 
Why he had come to Zagazig, I am 
not in a position to say, We sat down 
to Juncheon. But this phrase requires 
a long explanation. 


You sit on chairs, There is a large 
tray placed on a table. Your knife, 
fork, spoon, piece of bread and napkin 
ail properly arranged, A divh is placed 
by the attendants in the middle. Vege- 
table ragout served first, You say 
Bis-Millah. did not hear any one of 
the company saying it aloud, 1 must 
confess. Every one dips his piece of 
bread, in the same dish, No Oriental 
need be told, that you eat with your 
right hand with propriety. People do 
not eat much from each dish and as 
soon as you have had two or three 
mouthfuls from one, the servants bring 
another ; sweet dishes served between 
savouries. The servant goes round 
with a basin in which you wash your 
hands, not by dipping them in, but 
by having water poured over them. 
At the finish you have coffee and 
cigarettes. I believe in the genuine 
Egyptian style, you would sit on the 
ground instead of on chairs. 
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A few minutes afterwards, wo went 
to the Mudirieh, which was in the same 
block of buildings. The Mudir, Saad- 
ud-din Pacha, received us. He wears 
gocgles. After a short stay in his 
cfticinl room we made for the Railway 
station. Many persons had como to 
say poud-hye, but none better than 
our friend the President, He is a 
thoreugh gentleman and a good-hearted 
fellow. The Viee-Consul, had come 
to say good-bye and an Englishman, 
the Director of Railways or Telerraphs, 
I forget which, who slightly dropped 
his H’s. I talked to him a little. becavse 
T wanted to find out, what kind of men 
there were in the Egy ptian Service. We 
parted with many warm hand-shakingg 
etc. Hussein Qisif, who was going to 
the next station, got in with us and we 
had friendly conversation, 

We did not got much dust to-day or 
perhaps I did not notige it as much as 
Thad done coming from Sues. We 
got to Cairo about 5, had a bath 
and afterwards — diuner, Our 
travelling work is finished now, 

20th Oct:—This morning I wrote 
to Gupt. Beaumont, inquiring whether 
my” father should go to the Khedive’s 
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reception, to-day being the first of 
Mohurram. In answer he told me, that 
he onght to go unofficially, i.e. vepar- 
ately. He alao wrote, that Lord North- 
brook was thinking of leaving Cairo 
for London earlier than he had at first 
thought of doing. Father went to the 
Khedive and was duly received. A hort 
time afterwards, I got a letter from Uap- 
tain Beaumont and another from Came- 
ron, asking my father and myzelf, in 
the names of Lord Northbrook and 
Sir E. Baring, te come to luncheon. 
Capt. Beaumont also added, thatLady 
Baring would be glad to see us. 

Lord Northbrook told my father, 
that owing to complications (I believe 
he referred to the bankruptcy of the 
Sinadinos, Bankers, of Cairo,) his 
lordship had made up his mind to leave 
Cairo on Friday. My fatber said, that 
he would bring in his report on 
Wednesday and also asked permission to 
start for India by the Indian Mail from 
Suez on Friday, to which proposal Lord 
Northbrook consented, We were intro- 
duced to Lady Baring. Now begins bard 
work, I requested father to finish hiv 
report as soon as he conld,as I had to 
put it into English by working hard 
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at night. Writing a report is not such 
aan ensy matter os one might imagine. 
Up to 10 p.m. the report was not 
finished} and how could it be, iu such a 
shert time. However I got part of it, 
worked away at it till morving, but did 
not get much done, for I bad to read it 
through first and then to cast itin a 
form, which would not jar on English 
ears. 

21s. Uct-—I worked awfully hard 
at the report all day and till 2 aan. 
There is nothing else which I can write 
in to-day’s journal. 

22nd Oct.~-Hard ‘work all day, and 
it wae with great difficulty, that I suc- 
ceeded in finishing the report about 
5-30. There was no time to revise or 
recast it; I tock it to the Agency. 
Lord Northbrouk had just como back « 
from a drive, I handed it to bis 
lordship. All things except the tabular 
teturns (stati-tic-) were there and I 
informed his lordship that J would 
bring the statistics to-morrow at 8 a.m. 
the time fixed for father’s sceing his 
Lordship, I felt very much relieved 
after this and dressed for dinner. We 
had to go tothe Rosses at 8. Before 
that hour we left our P. P. C. cards 
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at Yousry Puchn’s. My head was 
very heavy ond a short drive 
dil me a deal of good. Met 
n young friend of the Rosas, Mr, 
Martel, who spoke very good Araljo 
for a Europenn Ho eaid be had 
heen ia Arabic-spenking countries. 
We stayed till nearly 10 and then 
went to Mrs. Wilkinson’s ‘At Home,” 
to say geod-bye. We did not stay 
there long ax we lad work to do; at any 
rate, I had to prepare those tables. 
I eat up till two o'clock. I was 
quito satisfied when they were fini-hed. 

My father went to say good-bye to 
HH. H. the Khedive to-day, 

23rd October—I was up and dress- 
ed at 7-30, as we had to Le at Lerd 
Northbrook’s at 8. After very care- 
fully reading ighis Lordship kindly 
praised the report and thanked my 
father for the help he had rendered him, 
and my fatier thanked his Lordship 
for his many kindnesses. Lord North- 
brook gave father a letter for Sir 
A. Lyall, Then we ssid good-bye. 

We went in to say good-bye to Sir 
KE. Baring and thacked him for 
his hospitality and kindness on several 
cecasions, He said he was very glad 
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father bad come and asked him to 
remember him to Sir A, Lyall. 

-Pathor shed Sir Fi. Baring to re- 
member him éo Lady Baring, as she 
woan’t up jyst thon. Father suid 
good-bye to the Secretaries, etc., nt 
the Agency smd then came to the 
hotel, After brewhfast and giving 
Ktatuities to rorvanty and ordering the 
luggage to be sent to the station, we 
went to say good-bye to the Amoves, 
who were luckily at home We 
left P. B.C. cards at Nubar Pachn's 
und then went to the station 

At 11-30 the tinin for Sues 
ttarted, ard I shook hands with my 
father for the last time in Duy yt. 

24th Ort.—T went tu veo Lord North- 
brook off at the Railway Station, at 
6 p.m. After Luftman and Io bud 
started, his Lord-bij'’s catiinge went 
past, with an e-corf, and we fol owud 
it up to the Sution. A Guard was 
drawn up, partly Egyptian polive, 
partly soldiers and many Engli.h 
Cavalry men. The Band playel. 
Laffman porchased Lis ticket and I went 
to his Lordship’s special saloon. A great 
number of Engli-h and Egyptian pentle- 
men were there to bid gccd-bye, many 
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of whom I knew and shook hand: with: 
Lord Northbrook and Sir E, Baring, 
were conversing with Nubar Pachn, 
n little way off; but later on Lord 
Northbrook kindly came and shook 
hands with the people he knew. 1 told 
his ‘ordship, that I waa going next 
Tuesday by the Trieste route. 


Capt. Beanmont told me, that he had 
Toft £25 for me with Maj. MacDonald, 
I told him, that I had quite enough 
money, bathe saidI had better take 
more. The gathering was well worth 
seeing. Lady Baring and many other 
ladies wore there, and Civi] and Military 
Officers, both Knglish and Egyptian, 
were present. Men who hold very 
important posts in the Egyptian 
Service found a standing-place some- 
where in corners. 

Apropos of the burglaries end the 
thefts in Egypt, the people here 
maliciously say, that all is done by 
the English authorities, just to find 
some excase for taking possession of 
Egypt. 

The escape of prisoners from the 
Cairo gaol has created some sensation 
here. Crookshank says it is a plot, 
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which he can trace up to high authori- 
ties. They say, that the Egyptian 
Government wants to get rid of him. 
I give this without passing any com- 
ment, 

25th Oct.—I bought some photo- 
graphs of Egyptian sights. In the 
afternoon, I went to see the tombs of the 
Memluks and of the present Khedivial 
family, ‘These are many in number, 
but not of any striking beanty. The 
tomb of Ibrahim and some tombs of the 
Harcems are the best. The tomb of 
Imam Shafni is decidedly a good 
specimen of Moorish architecture, but 
it is badly kept; I mean to say, that 
the way to the tomb is very dirty and 
the inside is not scrapulously clean, It 
isa very great pity, The nuomber of 
atlendants is unlimited in every tomb ; 
bat none of them seem to take the 
trouble of keeping things clean. As 
we were going, we saw geome women 
returning from the tombs, after having 
preformed their rites. Also at the 
other tombs we saw some people; but 
1 confess, that none of the things they 
did were impressive, 

Thence we drove across the Mukat- 
tam Hilis to the tombs of the Khalifs, 
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which are better or, more accurately 
speaking, once upon a time, were 
better, than those mentioned above. 
The mosque of Kait Bey is 
still good, although signs ofdecay are 
evident, I al-o saw three others. 
The best part of the tombs is their 
outside. The exterior view of the 
dome and the minarets ctill remains 
very good. The rond by which we 
went was extremely bad. We returned 
by the Bab-el-Noor. and passing 
through part of the town reuched the 
hotel. Later on I went out for a short 
drive on the Shubreh Road. 


26th Oct.—At 1 p.m, I went to 
lonch with the Amoses. They have 
gota sonand a daughter, both nice 
children. I hed a long conversation 
with them on differont topics and about 
3 o’clock said good-bye. Then | went io 
say yood-bye to Dr, Crookshank, who 
is now staying at Shepherd’s. 


I was sitting in the hotel, when 
Major Ross dropped in and asked me 
to dine with him. I consentd. 
Tt was a quiet dinner and the Major 
asked Marte] to it. We had met last 
Wednesday. He has something to do 
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with the Transport Servicu, and I 
believe is under Col. Watson. 


27th Oct.—I herve all my things 
raidy now, have said good-bye to 
Blrs. Scott Stevenson and Mr. Flem~ 
ing, a merchant of Cairo. Fleming 
guve me two ‘roses of Jerico,’ whose 
custom is, that they open out whep put 
in water and when taken out contract 
again. There is one very nice ope, and 
I propose to make a present of it to 
some one in England. 

At 3-30 I went to take loave of Sir 
E. Baring. He was very glad I had 
come to Egypt. Then he went on to say 
how well off India was, as far as jastive 
‘was concerned, and he drew a distinction 
between Criminal and Civil. I agreed 
with him, and said, that as far as Crimi- 
nal justice went, India was as well off ax 
any European country, but with regard 
to Uivil justice, I said, that the morey- 
lenders were much protected, He agreed. 
Then he kindly asked me what profes- 
sion I was going to adopt, and so on? 
He snid, that Lord Northbrook had pri- 
vately sent, my father’s report to Nubar 
Pacha, and that he (Sir E. Baring) 
had seen it én Nubar's table, but did 
not ask him about it. 
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I then asked whether Lady Baring 
would be at home in the efter- 
noon; he got up and kindly 
took me to her room, the same 
which Lord Northbrook used to occupy. 
She was at that time mixing her colours 
to begin painting. Sir E. Rering intro- 
duced me to her ladysbip by name and 
as Sameoullah’s son, He then snid 
good-bye and bon-toyoge and left us. 
Lady Baring kindly left her esse! and 
asked me abont my stay at the Univer- 
sity. A few more questions and answers 
and I left, pleased to find, that the Indy 
whose boudoir I hed so much admired, 
was so gracious and kind-hearted. 

I said good-bye to the other officials 
I knew at the Agency and then threaded 
my way to Mrs. Wilkinson’s, mounted 
three stories, and on being ushered into 
the drawing room, saw the 2nd Miss 
Wilkinson after a few minutes. [ 
weloomed the entrance of Miss Wilkin- 
son. She spent a few minutes in small 
talk, till Mrs. Wilkinson entered, soon 
afterwards I snid good-bye to all. 

At the hotel Major and Mrs. Ross 
kindly came to see me and brought 
some photos to be given to Mrs. A. 
Ross, in London. After staying a 
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few minute: they left, I bad some- 
thing toeat and thea started for the 
station, whence I was duly transnitted 
to Alexandria, where I put up at the 
Khedivial Hotel. 

Br the way, I may just as well 
mention, that the horse which ‘dragged’ 
the carriage was slownew itself. The 
poor brute mast heve been a hundred 
years old aud lost all uuscalar power. 


PART V. 


Alexandria to London. 


28th ope pe alagpest after break- 
- Ten nage at the 
Boyd ¢ after numerous 


efforts ee ‘a finding the man- 
ager of Moberly Bell. (M. B. himeelf 
was an invalid at the hospital.) 


After 3 ramble in the streets of 
Alexandria, which has quite changed 
for the worse. owing to the bomberd- 
ment, and sfter lunching at the hotel, 
I went to the Lloyd steamer, Austria, 
which sailed about 4 p.m. All the forts, 
about which I had read at the time 
of the bombardment, were now before 
me, and I meditated on the changes, 
which time bad wroeght. The bar- 
tour of Alexandria is extensive. 

The pilot boat which came with 
us was great fon. Jumping 
out of the water, at every move forward, 
with two squatting Arsbs at the stern 
end, not caring in the least as to what 
was happening, tili we pasied the 
limit and put down the pilot and let 
them loose. 
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“The 20a was not rough, end I pated 
‘ep sod down the deck till 3, (steamer 
‘fGme) when dinner was announced. 
I made a hearty meal. My cabin is 
con deck and Iam the only vocupant of 
it. There are only foar or five other 
paseengers, eo you can imagine, that 
there is room for everybody and to 
spare. At dmner all the ot! pass- 
engers left in the middie of their meal, 

I sawa fine sight. First, » © black 
cloud came over the middle of the 
sun, then some ships ahead of us to 
the West threw black shadows on the 
fower dise of the sun—a grand study 
for an artist, There was a great deal of 
bight and purple colour about the san. 

‘The sunset was beantifal. 

After dinner I again went on deck, 
the moon was lovely, The awning 
having been tuken off, I bad « beautiful 
view of the sea, eclaire by the Queen of 
Night, Idrew two arm chairs and 
made myself comfortable, shut my eyes, 
-and evidently remained asleep till one of 
the stewards came to ask whether I 
wanted any tea. 

I do not recollect, but I think some 
English friends formed the subject- 
matter of my dreams. I had been 
thinking of them, 
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One of the engincers pointed ont 
to me, hy name, scme of the 
islands we passed by. One, Mont 
Santo, wax inhabited by priests of 
all kinds of religious Orders. These 
priests are such a great power 
here, that politicians re afraid 
of them. I was also told, that the 
monks did not admit females of any 
species. A bridge connects the monns- 
tery to some other place, and they 
have placed a guard at its entrance to 
Prevent even female cata from entering. 
It is too ridiculous. 

Sie Uct—We reached Corta this 
afternoon. 

Corfa i a pretty island with a pros 
perous town, well-built hou-es and a 
fortresa, There are several steamers in 
the harbour. We sre quarantined. 
As we have to take cargo, can't leave 
till to-morrow. Yonr hnmble servant 
chose this reute to avoid the hother of 
being quarantined, and thir is the resnlt 
of his troubles, The reason for qnarnn- 
tine isaimply absurd. There was cholera 
reported in Algiers ; we came from 
Upper Egypt, but were put in quaran- 
tine, I pity the wisdem of those, who 
enforce the quarantine regniations. 
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Onur Captain, who is a brawling Tries- 
teen, exchanged harsh words with 
the authorities; = but had to 
submit all the seme. Several 
parsengers bave come on board, a 
French-speaking lady and her com- 
panion being among-them. J need not 
trouble you with an account of there 
passengers, as they are not very inter- 
esting, I am reading Lyttons “‘ The 
Parisians,” and like it immensely, 

Ist Nov. — About 2 we lett, after hav- 
ing taken wine-casks as cargo. Heaven 
knows how heavy the stenmer has 
become; it was already heavily loaded 
when we left Alexandria, The pars- 
ege through the Canal is interesting. 
One side is very green, the other a little 
socky, with scme very finely cut rocks, 
I finished ‘* The Parisians.” Bulwer 
Lytton was a clever novelist, I wonder 
whether Lytton was at all infinenced 
ly the writings of Madome de Stael. 
This took reminds me so much of 
Corrine. There is scme difference between 
Isaura end Corrine, but they resemble 
each other in'many respects. I-aura is 
only an Anglicised Corrine, if I may be 
allowed to ray 0, i.e. a8 an English 
author, of Lytton’s repute, would have 
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made his Italienne bebave. There is 
alwo a great resemblance between the 
inysterious births of the two, and the 
search softer unknown persons. Some of 
the descriptions in ‘The Parisians’? are 
really sublime, the wit of Savarin and 
the playful, yet lovable, conversation of 
Lemercier, one cannot easily forget. 
In short, when I finished the book, I 
wished for more. One thing I did not 
quite like. M.Savarin tolda fib to 
Lemercier, ahout the intention of his 
friend, killing Fox for dinner 
Fox's death was certain one way or the 
other; but M. Savarin had no reason 
to de a thing, which, let us hope, he 
nevor did in reality. The eud of the 
hook ix disappointing. Lemercier’s 
letter is very good, but it leaves 
many things unsaid. One would like 
to hear a word ahont the Morleys, and 
another word about the future of 
Venosta. 


When I went upon deck, for my 
after-dinner constitutional, I was told 
by one of the engineers, that to our 
right lay Albania, The coast is 
formed of very — solid —_recks 
The wind was dreadfully cold and 
clouds were gathering, 
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2nd Nov,—-The weather was wel 
to-day. We passed slong several in- 
teresting places, among them the Island 
of Lissa, where # naval fight took place 
between the Italiens ard the Austrians, 

3rd Noc.—This morning about 10- 
30 we came in sight of ‘I'rieste. The 
place is situated partly on a level and 
partly on the slope of a cliff. The 
port is not well suited for all xeasons/and. 
whenever a strong wind is blowing, the 
Lloyd steamers have to change their 
stopping-place. As I was in no hurry 
to get on shore, I stopped on board the 
Austria, till 2-30,when it was moored 
to the quay. “I went round the 
town, which was a very nice ove, the 
buildings being mostly new and of good 
structure. There are no boulevards, 
or gardens like the London ones,but the 
open places, in front of the hnge bnild- 
ings,are in unison with the height of the 
buildings and airy. I liked the arrange- 
ment very much. The shops are much 
better than one would have expected. 
The public buildings, the opera and the 
offices of different Companies, are 
very good. There ia o tramway and 
some busses (I think private). 

I was foolish enough to buy some 
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cigarettes, when leaving Alexandria, 
thinking, that a huodred would be 
allowed to be taken free, but the Cus- 
tom frouse officer allowed only 40. 
He wanted to charge me three florins, 
so I told him to take the rest. 
Farewell my Egyptians! The people 
here go in for examining your luggage, 
one of them searched mine completely 
on board, and another did the same at 
the Railway Station. They have put 
all my thiogs ina muddle. I expect 
all the things will be examined two or 
threv times more, ere they reach London. 
L hoped my crocodiles would remain 
whole. The Austrians sniffed them 
and called them ‘‘Serpents.” 

did not know German well, but 
1 made myself understood by speaking 
a language, which I formed for the 
occasion—n combination of English, 
Freoch, Italian and German words. 
I get on by understanding the signs they 
make in reply, and the light of nature 
acts asa further guide. I have in- 
vested in a conversation book this 
evening and must get up some sen- 
tances, 

left by the 8-30 Express for Vienna, 
very tired ; but pleased with all Isaw, 
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Peuple here are curious to know what 
country I come from—the booking clerk 
asked me whether 1 was a Japanese, 
others have not tried to make guesres, 
they asked straightforward questions. 


4th Nov.—The railway arrange- 
ments here are bad; first, the trains 
are slow, compared to the Engli-h 
Express, then the carringes are uncem- 
fortuble. ‘They have a funny arrange- 
ment for the guards to pass throngh, 
A_ Ist class compartment gets divided 
into one moderately good seat for dleep- 
ing and two on which one can neither 
stretch oneself comfortably nor sleep, 
end a fourth which just holds a man in 
a sitting posture. 


All the compartments were cram- 
med, and I never saw euch a middie 
anywhere, In my compartment there 
were 5 at one time, afferwards 4, 
and finally 3. But whatever the 
number of passengers we could not 
sleep on those wretched seats with 
the guard promenading xbout, every 
quarter of an hour. There ix no 
difference between Lat an} 2ud olase, 
expept in name, if anything the latter 

less crowded. 
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There is snow already on the top of 
some of the mountains. Autumn haa 
commenced and the scenery is mat 20 
pretty as it would have been. a litle 
earlier in the season. 

The weather wns bad when onr 
train got to Vieona at 10, and I went 
in a closed easriuge to the Grand 
Hotel, This was « beautifal block of 
buildings, in a central position. I had 
a very vice, large aud comforteble 
room, for only 2 florins per day. 

Travelling up the Nile, I saw a eamel 
and an ox, yoked together in a plough 
and coa-idered that a very curious 
combination at the time, bat in Vienna, 
Tsawa emall cart dragged by a dog 
and a man—a_ well matched pair. lt 
ia remarkable how strong the dogs are 
bere, 


I went out for s stroll, going s little 
bit beyond the University buildings, a 
magnificent structure, with statues of 
great writers and famous nanses engraved 
on theoutside walks. I went through 
the front gateway radgot a view of the 
blocks of rooms from the interior. I 
then wenton to see a church, which had 
rather a good front and some painted 
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windows, there were some memorial 
tablets there, but I did not read the 
inscriptions, 

My walks through Vienna gave me 
‘a good idea of the town and the magni- 
ficence of its buildings. 

5th Nov.—This morning after break- 
fast, I started againand changed a £10 
note, As there have been severul 
forgeries committed by Englishmen in 
Vienna—and I spoke English—the 
bankers were rather suspicious, but I 
showed them the signed papers and 
gave them my address, after which they 
gave me the money, at the rate of 12 
florins ond some kreuzers. I then 
walked through the bazaars and Jooked 
atthe things in the shops; most of 
them were very prettily arranged. The 
“Rotten Row,” if it may be ro called, 
and the park were good, Everything 
here was new and looked very clean. 
The terraces in the park, were 
admirably kept up. Saw people play- 
ing billiards, but they played differently 
to the English game. They put bells 
in the middle and on the “‘pointe.” J 
believe, you have to play much more 
gently than in the English game. I 
walked back to the hotel by a different 
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way and after Iunch started for the 
Railway station. Had'nt much difficulty 
at the station in getting ticketa, etc., 
but every one seemed to want money 
for every little service periormed. 

Talk about the Egyptians asking for 
“Bakbsheesh,”’ why the Austrine sre 
much worse, The Egyptians whea you 
give them a trifle, pretend to be pleased 
and gratefol, even if they are not so at 

“4 but here people think, that it is 
their birth-right to get a tip. An inter- 
preter stands at the window, where 
tickets are issued. I did not want his 
services to purchase a ticket; but he 
put bis leg in and wauted to explain to 
the booking clerk, a thing which that 
fellow knew, that I was asking for a 
first clas ticket to London. The beggar 
expected to be tipped. 

I asked my way to the luggage office, 
the man directing me wanteda tip, The 
porters, already paid by the Company, 
expected tips for having labelled my 
boxes. Give the Austriana tip 
and he laughs, in his sleeve, for hav- 
ing got hold of a green traveller. 
I gotinto a carriage with another 
man, evidently an Austrian, going to 
Brighton, Aman, with a very big 
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beard, kissed his wife on the lips, as the 
train was abont to start, whereapon 
my fellow passenger said, ‘‘ Niom 
Nim,” 

We rattled on, passiog through 
picturesque scenery, aloog the banks of 
the Danube. My fellow passenger 
spoke broken English and we got ou 
very nicely together. At about eleven 
we had an examination of luggage, as 
we paszed the frontier. 

6th Nov. — We stopped at several 
places and passed through most impos- 
ing scenery. I need hardly describe, 
what has already been so well described. 
The hills covered with vineg the rivers 
prettily surrounded. Coblenz, where 
we stopped for a quarter of an hour, 
a most charming spot, Icould not 
make oat why all the flags were un- 
furled at the places we passed. I have 
not been reading my papers, and there is 
sure to be some reason for it. Ata 
place where we stopped this morning, I 
got out to wash my hands. I puts 
handful of Austrian coins before the 
garcon and he picked out about a shil- 
ling’s worth, 1 did not want ‘to 
quarrel with him, and so held my 
tongue, 
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At Cologne we launched, and my 
fellow-pasrenger, who was going 
via Ostend, left me in sole posses- 
sion of the coupé, Here a news- 
paper was left in the compartment and 
on asking the coudactor, I found, 
that the paper was provided by the 
Company, for the use of passengers. 
‘We travelled on till we renched Broxel- 
Jes, about 7-15,where we dined. I went 
outside the station and-saw the large 
square close hy and just returned in 
time to get into the moving train, We 
rattled on to Calais, got into the boat 
and then out of it at Dover and then 
by train to London. 


Nov. 7th.—Arrived at the Cannon 
Street Station at 6 a.m., took a cab 
to the First Avenue Hotel. In the 
forenoon called upon Captain Beaumont 
and through him informed Lord North- 
brook of my arrival. 


God be praised for having opened 
up this career for me, 


As it is too late to keep the Cam- 
bridge term, lam going to stay in 
town, to keep my term at Lincoln’s 
Ton and work hard at Law. 
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My travels in Egypt have done mo 
an immense amount of good, in the 
way of enlarging my views about 
religion and polities, I have grown 
quite religious, In politica, I have 
got disgusted with both Partics, 
Honest and straightforward Liberalism 
Inadmire ; but with the liberalism of 
Gladstone, I have no sympathy. 


PART VI. 


Conclusion. 


15th Dee, 1884.—Writing on Nov. 
25th my father ally Cag to Lord Ripon’s 
visit to Aligarh and Agra and says: 
‘* His Lordehip, in his speech at the 
M., A. O. College, Aligarh, made rome 
very kind remarks about me. I waa 
also acked to the evening party ot Agra, 
where the Viceroy’s Secretary intima- 
ted to me, that hie Lord-hip wanted to 
sea me privately next day. When I 
called to pay my re-pscts, the Viceroy 
got up to receive me and expresred his 
satisfaction, with my services in Egypt 
and said, thet Lord Northbrook had 
weitton to him officially on my behalf. 


“The Lientenant-Governor B. E. 
Sir A. Lyall, aleo told me, when I saw 
His Honour, that the Viceroy had offi- 
cially recommended me to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor; 


T rejoice at the honour done to my 
father. I may also mention here, that 
on the 3rd of December, 1884, Capt. 
Beaumont in his letter told me, that on 
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the recommendation of the High Com- 
missioner, my father had boon created 
a C.M.G. Ido not know whether my 
father is the firat Indian, who has 
received that honour, but ho is certainly 
one of tho very few who have that title, 

Idth Jan, 1885--1 had news the 
other day, that I had got through somo 
part of the Law Examination. I 
strolled down to Lincoin’s Inn and, as 
if nothing had happened, asked tho 
clerk for legal advice te Jet me know, 
what wore the new subjects fur the 
next examination. He kindly gave me 
a note, which informed me, that T 
had got through Common Law and 
Equity—not a bad stroke, ix it, 
after two monthy’ work? There is not 
much left now—Real Property is the 
only subject remaining. 

Now that Lhave got through this 
examination, my determination js to 
roturn to Cambridge at once, I am 
writing to my tutor accordingly. 

19th Jan, 1885.—Got 2 letter from 
Mr. Cartmiell, saying, that he had 
received a note from Lord Northbrook, 
concerning my going to Egypt; also 
giving moe permission to come up to 
Cambridve. 
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21 Jan. 1885.—Reached Cam- 
bridge st 4-20, and dined in the Hall 
of Christ’s College, and afterwards went 
round to hunt for apartments, in some 
good quarter of the town. JT found a set 
of very nice and large first-floor rooms, 
in 16 King’s Parade, at £16 for the 
term. The famous King’s Uollege 
Chapel being just in front of me. 

Henceforth the attaché assumes the 
réle of a Cambridge undergraduate. 
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